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CHAPTER I 

f 

CALCUTTA TO SILIGURI 

\oynger to Darjeeling, \vhether in search of health 
or pleasure, leaves the Sealdah Terminus of the 
Noithern Bengal Railway by mail tiain at 3 and 
aflci a tolerably rapid run feaches the Mj^ht Ifank ol 
the Ganges 'at Damookdea in the e\ening, where he 
finds a ferry steamer in w'aiting to carry him up the rivet 
to Sara on the left bank, wheie the southern toiminus of the 
Northern Bengal State Railway is situated A faiily good 
dinner is obtainable on boaid the steamci at a model ate 
price From Sara to Siliguri, which L the northern ter 
minu.ofthis laihva), the travellei journejsalong a metre 
gauge line, and if the oscillation is rather un[)lea!,ant to 
those accustomed to the bioad gau^e, the caiiiages are 
ceitainly most comfortable, and it ib quite i-ossible 
to enjoy a sound sleep in them all the way to Jalpaiguri, 
whic.h is reached generally a little befoie 6 a.m., and 
where a very acceptable cup of tea or coffee is obtainable 
Siliguii is reached in about one hour, and theie is a 
leally e\cclient refreshment-room at the station, wheie 
the liavellei will find a very good okVi/ //a n 
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waiting for hixh, aijd plenty of time to do it justice. At 
Siliguri the,.jRe«dy' completed Himalayan Railway com. 
tnences, and the trav^U^ is landed at hts destination 
in Daijeeling at 4 p.m. j ha^ng travelled the vvhole 
distance from Calcutta comfortably and even luxuriously. 

This is a very great coritrast to travelling to Darjeeling 
in what is miscalled the “ good old days.” Refore the 
completion of the Northern Bengal Railway, people 
wishing to reach Darjeeling >vere obliged to proceed 
from Calcutta to Sahibgunge, a distance of 220 miles 
from the Howrah terminus of the E. I. Railway, 
thence by ferry steamer to Caragola (a tire.some journey 
of fi\e ho’irs, and often more) where the Unfortunate travel¬ 
lers were disembarked on the river side, ■ and were 
often obliged to wade a mile or more through the sand 
under a blaring sun. From thence the route lay along 
the Gangcs-Darjeeling road, 7 ’ui Purneah, Kissengunge, 
and 'ritalay'a to .Siliguri. This tiresome journey was 
jicrformed in a jolting ramshackle dak gharry, and on 
arriving at Siliguri even the most robust felt as if every 
bone in his body had been dislocated. From Siliguri 
there was another 48 miles, ride in a tonga to be ac¬ 
complished before tlie jaded wayfarer reached Darjeeling. 
All this is fortunately changed, and, judging from the 
crowds of visitors who now visit the sanitarium, the alter¬ 
ation for the better has been thoroughly appreciated by the 
jiublic of Bengal. 

I'he scenery along the Northern Bengal Railway is 
just as monotonous as it is in any other portion of 
Lower Bengal. a huge flat plain stretching on either 
side as far as the eye can reach, varied here and there 
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by large jhcels, srbtre Hocks of < duck, teal, and, in the 
season, snipe abound. Hcte and tkere;, villages surrounded 
by bamboos, and iin occasional mango 
A brief description of»this railway may be of interest 
to the reader. The first trial surveys were made in 1870, 
from Rampore Beauleab to Titalaya, and between Khustia, 
Rrmgpoic, and Tugwa. Fresh survey operations were 
undertaken in 1871, and tn.il lines were run from .Sadamara 
on the Corasagar river to Sdicuri, and from Dhapri 
on the (lange-s to Rungiiore and Siliguri. Three months 
after M.iinr (now Lieutenant-Colonel) Lind^^ay took rharge 
lit the surveys, and it was by him that the line was com 
pitted. Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, suggested the present line, but actual work was 
not commenced until the outbreak ot the Bengal famm. 
in 1S74, when construction was begun as a famine reiivl 
work. The construction of the line really began durin^ 
the season 1875-6, and it w'as <'ompIeted in 1878, ot in 
than three woiking seasons. Owing to the shortness of 
the season during w’hith woik would be carried on- only 
four months in the >enr—to tlie imhenlthiness of thi h'w 
l>ing disiiii t thiough which the line passes, the staictt), 
of labour, and the large amount of bridj,ing to be done— 
1^0 ia])id completion of this line reflected the highest ( redii 
on the engineering staff. The line was fotmally opened 
by Sir-Ashley Eden, then J.ieutenanl-Governor of Bengal, 
>11 the iSth January, 1878. 
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THE MOUN TAIN RAILWAY 



AVING breakfasted, the traveller ne\.t ptpcecds to 
see his light baggage placed, on the Daijeeling- 


Himalayan train, which is in waiting for him at the other 


side of the platform. This line—two feet gauge—is perhaps 
one of the greatest feats of engineering skill in the world 


It owes its inception to Sir Ashley Eden and to Mr, Pics- 
tage. the present Managing Directoi of the line. Sir 
Ashley, vsith his usual practual (oinmon sense, recogiiteed 
the iari that a light railwaj*, if it could only be Constructed 


to Darjeeling, would infinitely develop that town, as well 
as the country through which it passed, and also put Cal¬ 
cutta and the vihole ofl.ower Bengal in rapid, cheap, 
and easy communication with its only existing sam 
tarium. How well-founded his anticipations, were ha-, 
been amply proved by results. ColoneJ Staunton, R, E., 
after a careful survey, patne to the conclusion that it w'as quite 
feasible to run a railway tw’o feet in width along the hill 
cart road from SUiguri to Darjeeling, and in tlqs opinion 
most engineers concurred, although many, who knew little 
or nothing of engineering, Scouted the undertaking as 
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imj)iacticable, ai)d 'proph^^ied—£akely as results have 
proved—all sorts of disasters. The Government of Bengal 
[promised'to allow the rails to be laid along the road, and 
guaranteed interest A Company was formed, the public 
took up shares' in it eagerly, and work was commenced 
in April, 1.S79, and the line was finally completed to Darjee¬ 
ling, a distance of ^ miles, on the 4th July, 1881, when 
bir Ashley Eden foimally opened it, although trains had 
been lunning to the Ghoom station for some months pie- 
\iously. This event was cclebiatcd by a sumi)tuous tiffin 
^iven b) the directors to about two hundied guests. In 
IMoposlng the health of the Eieutenant-Govtinoi, Mr. 
Erestage, the Managing Director, \\aiml) thanked Sir Ashley 
Eden foi the concession of the line, and pointed out the 
inmense advantage it would be to the Daijeelinj* distiicL 
In rcpl> Sir Ashley pointed out that the line, w ith all its 
difficulties, had only cost ;^3,ooo a mile, and the certainty 
()f a good dividend on the (ajiital being earned, and also 
diew attention to the immense advantages it would affoid 
to the whole province, both in putting Daijccling within a 
twenty-four hours run fiom Calcutta, as well as in enabling 
planteis in the Darjeeling distrit t to land their produce on 
the Calcutta market quickly, cheaply, and safely. I’he 
c a]utal jof the Company was oiiginally 14 lakhs, but has 
since been increased to 25*^ lakhs of rupees, including 
debentures. 

It vvns originally laid on the hill cart roaii, but in order 
to improve the gradient (in some places i in ao), and to 
inciease the radii of the numerous curves, m^ny deviations 
have already been made and are still in course of construc¬ 
tion. Practically speaking, the tbe foot of the hills 
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Jtp Gyabari is iteWi' 'Itis e) 4 >ected "that when the diversions 

l ^ h 

nSw being made are completed, a' iinifonn gradient of i in 
28 from the loot bf^efiills^td <ParjeeUng.^ill be secured, 
with the result tHkt the' en^ni^-wUl be able to^tlraw heavier 
loa^epthe hiU. At present (188!^) the rolling stock is 
not equ^di b> ^f^birements, but thi^ want is being 

rapItHyand by the end of this year the 
line'wife “be fully stocked. There were several landslips 
along'the line during last rains, but no accident attended by 
injury to passengers occurred. 

Crossing the Mahanuddi river on a long wodden bridge 
the railway takes a straight line along the' level for 
about c miles to Sookna, where it begins to aseeqd. 
From Siliguri to the foot of the hills the line runs 
through, rice hclds, with an occasional tea garden on 
either side, and as the ascent begins a dense sdl forest is 
passed through. Tho line now begins to wind in and out 
along the hill sides, with terrible looking precipices, no^v on 
one hand and now on the other. Still steadily ascending 
the traveller will notice the gradual alteration in the cha 
racter'Of the vegetation, the enormous forest trees covered 
with epiphytes almost to,^ the top, and the ^untain 
streams rushing and roaring down the hill sides and along 
the botloms of the deep gorges, I’he first station reached 
in the hills is Teendaria, 18 miles from Siliguri, where 
the train s'tops for 15 minutes, and where light refreshments 
are obtainable.^ ’The fitting ahops of the line arc here. A 
very remarkable piec^ of engineering is noticeable a 
little beyond Teeq^lari^ a^^e line describes a figure of 
eight. Gyabari,theiieaj(staU6n, l&reached in about twenty 
minutes, and here is a', reversing station where the tram 
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goes back and fonvards several|lii^eA> Abobt two miles from 
Gyabari, what are loeaUy as the goampties coi^ 

fnence. These are long rig 4 a^/ along the hill sides for a 
considerable (distance^'and a wonderful pfecO of engineering. 
From Gyabari, Kursiong^is titf next station. Here there 
is a refreshment station. Kursipng from a comparative 
small village a few ^ears ago, is now fast growing into a 
somewhat important hill station. Kursiong is 4,50Qft. jd>0ve 
the sea level,’ and frmn it some splendid views of the 
as well as of the Balasun valley and ICinchinjunga, are 
to be had. The travdlei, if not pressed for time, will do 
well to break his journey at this delightful spot. The 
hotel* IS one of the best manned and most comfort¬ 
able in Indiih Here there is a very neat little church 
with a resident clergyman, who is almpst entirely supported 
by the tea planters of this p*ortion eff* the distrief. There 
is also a very excellent school’ for the education of the 
'Children of employ^ on the State Rtulways. From Kur- 
siong to Darjeeling the distance is about nineteen miles. 
The line still runs along the side of thp mountain, and 
the traveller will, on a clear day, obtain most lovely peeps 
of the valley of the Balasun, as well as of the many tea 
plantations with their neat 'f^hitc ii on-roofed bungalows 
and factories, which are scattered about all along the valley. 
The next station reached is Sonadah, 9 pules from Darjeel¬ 
ing; here tHe trsiu'Stops about ten minutes. Sonad^b is 
but a small dirty native bazaar, but about tyro miles 
below is^9pe Town^ a small settlement of European Tea- 
planters, with a vary neat church* This settlemant was 

--- — i MU . . . m*- |i M 11 w ■' . . 

* The Clarendm Hotel, Piopdeter, Mr. iBobelts. The trains 
always stop at the Hotel door. 
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formed some twe!pty years ago, but for some icason, 
not easy to ocoouQt for-^it never made much j)iogress, and 
the tea ctash in i9l6>;-66 mined nearly all the oiiginators 
of the co|ony. VrOm Sonadah to CHiouni, the next sta- 
tion, it is 'usually found that the toad is envcloix'd in tdense 
fog, and that the tcmi)erature is almost unpleasantly low even 
in the middle of summer. The capse is probably the 
dense forest on the western slopes of Mount Sinchul con¬ 
densing the moistuie in the atmosphere. Passing through 
the village of Jore Bungalow, a collection of filthy tumble 
down huts, the station of Ghoom is readied. This is the 
highest point on the line, (7,400 feet), and is certainly the 
highest r.-’ilway station in the Old World, if not in the uni¬ 
verse. This is the most convenient station for passengers 
for Jellapahar to alight at. From here the line descends 
rapidly towards Darjeeling, 4 mile$ off. At this point the 
Balasun valley is left, and the line passes along the valley of 
the Little Runjeet. An occasional glimpse of the barracks 
of Jellapahar, perched high on the top of the mountain on 
the right hand side, will now he obtained, and on the 
left-hand side will be seen numeious tea gaidens in 
the foregiound, with Mount Tongloo and the great 
Singalila range for a background. About a mile and-a- 
half from Ghpotn the first view of Darjeeling is obtained ; 
and it certainly is a most striking one. 'I'hfi hillside is 
dotted over with picturesque villa residences, and if the 
weather is at all elear, the mighty .snow peaks aie clearly 
visible. 

Anived at Darjeeling the traveller, as soon as he 
alights from the train, U almost mobbed by a crowd of 
importunate, dirty coolies, all anxious to take charge of 
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him and his baggage, and to demand ejctwiMtant prices for 
doing so. Heie it may be ns well to advilmi intending 
visitors jta Darjeeling to make sure of accommo^tfon before¬ 
hand, as it has often 'happen^ that p«ot)le have found 
themselves landed in the town, and have had the gi^test 
diffirulty in »getting even a “ shake doan," in the Iftesal 
acceptation Cjf the tyord. This warning should be fAtti- 
cularly lx)ine in mind during the Dusserah holidays. 



CHAPTER HI. 

THE DISTRICT OF DARJEELING. 

DarjeeUng District is situated to the north of zillahs 
Purneah and Pungpore, and is the north-western 
district of the Raj'-hahye afid Cooch Beh^r Division. It 
lies between 26 30' 50' and 27*13' 5" north latitude, 
and between 88“ 2 45" and 88“ 56' 35" cast longitude. 
It contains a total area, according to a return by the 
Surveyor-General of India in Januar}-, 1876, .of 1,234 
scjuaie miles; and according to the last Census a total p^)U 
lation of 157,038 souls; and is divided into two portions— 
the noithern, consisting of asw^xession of hill and valley 
with an average of from 4,000 U 9,000 feet above the sea 
level, and the southern (or Morung), of the skirts of the fiist 
lange of the Himalaya, and the plains lying between that 
and Zillah Rungpore. On the north, the rivers Rumara, 
Great Runjeet, and Teesta, divide this district from Sikkim 
on the east, the rivers Dfe-chee M Ne^hee separate it from 
Bhootan, on the west the rivdr MeCbi, and a lofty chain of 
hills diwde it from Nepi|l Prom the source of tljp Mechi 
northward, the rid^e <rf^6'Td®|^oo.andiPhu|loQt mountains 
curries the western toiindify north tP, tli6 river Rumam; to 
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the south the district is contiguotis with theZillahs Kungpore 
and Purneah. In the report of the Superintendent) t>r. 
Canipbell, of the 23rd May, 183 x, itu stated tbit* the sonth- 
cm tract, called, the Morun^ foitneily belonged to Sikkim, it 
was ceded to the Dritish Government by treaty with Kepal 
in j8i 6, and at the same time granted to the Sikkim Rd^h. 
Its total area is 4,000 square miles. The upper portion 
of the Mealing, lying immediately at the base of the 
mountains, is covered with forest and jungle, but mtieh of 
it is suited for the growth of cotton, as well as of tea. 
It has a very fertile soil, and is inhabited by twd tribes, the 
Moehis and the Dhimals. These trilies do not suffer hum 
the unhealthy character of the Terai, but get ill at once on 
leafing it for the open plains, or the mountains. They are 
much diminished now, having Uccc)me absorbed in a guMi 
measure with the other coolies employed in the tea indus- 
tiy, many also having left the district to settle in Jalpaigmi 
and other places. The original histoiy of the occupation 
of J;he tract of land called British Sikkim is this;—At iIk 
close of the war with Nepal in 1817, it was ceded by that 
government to the Jlriti'-^, the original object being to 
hedge in Nepal by an a.ly, and prevent her evtcnding her 
boifndary towards the East. The following is a cop) of the 
Treaty CKecuted at Titalya in Februaiy, 1S17. 

“Treaty, coven.int, oi agreement, entcied on by Capt. 
Barrc I.attcr, agent on the pirt of H. K. the Right Honor¬ 
able the Earl of Moira, K. G., Governor-General, &c., &c., 
and by Nasit Chama |imgen, and Macha Jintbah, and Lla¬ 
ma Duchim Longdoo, Duties on the ptet of.t^ 'ftajah of 

Sikkimputtof, severally authorised and duly Appoint- 
ed for the .above puipoi^ 1 
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Afty /«f.;;-^J'!Te’H6noiable Eist India Company cedes^ 

jitttfjcos over in ftill sovereignty to the Sikkim- 
putt^ heirs or «uccess<S^Sj all the hilljr at moun- 

Situated to the egstward of the Mcchi river, 
sajMl^fo^tilettKilsttvayd of the Teesta river, formerly possessed 
f(n<i>il6ct]!|iled*by the Rajah of Nepal, ceded to the Honor- 
India CoHjpany by the treaty -of price signed at 

Si'gauli. 

At/. 2 .—^The Sikkimputtee Rajah engages for himself and 
his successors to abstain from any acts of aggression or hos¬ 
tility t^ainat the (Joorkhas or any other State. 

Art. —That he will refer to the aibitration of the Bri¬ 
tish Go\ernment any disputes or questions that may arise 
between his subjects and those of Nepal, or any other neigh¬ 
bouring state, and abide by the decision of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Atf. 4 .—He engages for himself and successors, to join 
the British troops with the whole of his military foice when 
employed w'ithin the hills and in general to afford the 
British trooi>s every aid and facility in his power. 

Art. 5.—That he will not permit any Biitish subject, nor 
the subject of any Euioijean or American State, to reside 
within his dominions without the permisuon of the English 
Government. 

Art. 6 .—That he will immediately seiee and deliver up 
any dacoits, or notorious ofiienderSi that may take refuge 
within hiH territories. « 

Art. 7.—-Thkl will not afford protection to any de¬ 
faulters olf i«venuff orWher dclihqt^ts, when demanded 
by the Brttish troverpmebt throU^ .ffieir accredited 
agents, ‘ * 
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Art. 8 —’That he afford i)rotcction to macciyants an 4 

i * 

traders fion;) the Company’s provinces*; and'life* 
that no duties shall be lev ied on the transit ei wsSrehan* 
dize beypnd the estabhshed custom at the ief|tipil or 

malts. 

Art. p.—The Honoiable r*ast India Company “jftBiraBtee'-i 

to the Sikkiipinutee ^ajah, and his successors, the 
peaceable possession of the tract of hilly country s^iecided 
in llie fii St article of the present agreement. 

Art. TO. —^This treaty shall be ratified and exchaa’ged by’ 
the Sikkiraputtee Rajah ^ ithin one month from tiie present 
date, and the counterpart, when confnmed by H. E the 
Right Honorable the Goi LI not-General, shall be tianSmit 
ted to the Rajah. 

Dont-at Titalya this loth day"Ot tebiuaiy, 1817, 
mg to the 9th of T’lugon, 1873 Sumhut, and to the 30th «. f 
Maugh, 1293, I’icngal era.’* 

About the month of lebruaiy, 1828, Mr J W. (Jrant, 
c s, then lesidcnt at Malda, and Cajit. Lloyd, employed in 
settling the boundaiy between Nepal and Sikkim, made an 
cxcuision as fat as Choul mg (a few miles wcsi of Daijeeling), 
and were sltuck with the idea ot what a suitable pla< t 
the lattci would be for a .s.imiaiium. These gentlemen 
biought thet. matter to the notice of the Govcinor-General, 
Lord William^Bentmck. JMajor Herbert, Ptputy Suiveyor- 
Gcncral, was the*i directed to survey the Sikkim Hills, 
which he did with a party in tS3o ; he concluded diis sur¬ 
vey during ihe season, Und submitted hii> reports totievern- 
ment 

These teports were fbi;waTded to the Directo]^ of the 
East India Company, who directed tlyat the Indian (^'em' 
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U ppssible, a samtarium at Darjeeling 
Ybr-ilie tihd iilso as a ^manent Can* 

was lost iit th^ necessary anange- 
m6(j^ m ^iSi the tract of i md including Darjeeling 
an^Jihje Western and JJpnh-Westem slopes fram Sinchnh 
and the apprc«ches to the plains, wa^ ceded % treaty with 
the Rajah of S^Jtlni, the British Govempient granting him 
a comiiensation of Rs. 3,000 a year. The following is the 
deed of grant, which conveyed this valuable tract of land 
into the h ands of the BrSush for a mere nominal compensr- 
tipn “ The Governopfjeneral having expressed a desire 
fior the possession jf the hill of Darjeeling, on account ot 
Its cool climate, fo’- the purpose of eojtWing the servants of 
his Government suflt ring from sickness to avail themselves 
of Its advantages. 

“ I, the Sikkimputtee Hsiah. out ot friendship to the said 
Governor-General, hereby present Darjeeling to the East 
India Company, that is, all the land south of the Great 
Runjit river, east of the Tialasun, Kahail, and Little Runjii 
rivers, and west of the Rungno and Mahanuddi rivers. 

“ Seal of the Rajah affixed to the document 

“Dated 99th Maugh, Sombut rSpr (answering to our 

A 1 ), 1835) ” 

The station was inaugurated by Cajrtain Uoy^ (ip charge 
of N.-E. frontier) and Di. Chapman, gotpg up to Darjeeling 
and living jhnrfi, exj^orkig, balding, clearing, Sec. In 1839 
f aptajn Lteyd mgde over the station tb pr. A, Campbell, who 
having been resident at Nepal for some time, wW transferred 
to DarjeeUng as itit ibbt^upferintendenh To him is due the 
fart of the prpspentyf'of theeettlem^, ,he was Superinten¬ 
dent fojf twenty-two years, and during that time wade roads, 
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bridged torrents, organized the l^^ar, bnilf' htraidlK^ 
Cutcherry and Churchy a coiv^4}4jlpsrt^''depSt ev 
for soldiers, introduced EngKsh ^flbir^ra an4’'fin|l^'‘ nxpWi- 
inented on tea seed being grown," endooragedcnintnaQi^ and 
created a revenue. -When Dr. Caai|>ben topk 
were not mOrethan twenty families in the whole |[3[at!t<^biU& 
The Morung portion the district, as also $, 0 ^ 0 . 

year, w as taken from the Rjl^ah of Sikkim, in Consequence 
of his having seized and detained in con0nement two British 
subiects, vis.i I>r Campbell, the Superintendent of the d»- 
tnet, and'Dr. Hooke*', the uell-known naturalist, on a bota¬ 
nical and geological tour, without any tenable reason, and 
while travelling peaceiftbly through the lountry.* 

The follpwitij^account will give a general idea of the soil, 
Jjrodutuons, &c., of this intcre^ing place — 

“ The soil is stiff red or yellow clay, with gneiss rpcK i) 
mg under it, and m shine places coming to the surface 
Gneiss crumbled in the form of sand is met with in different 


parts of the hills. Where the jungle hvs not been cleared, 
then IS a fine surface soil ol vegetable mould, ranging from 
six to twelve inches in depth 'Phis yields one or tw'o fan 
crops, where, however, the vegetable soil is washed away by 
the rams, lUtljf IS left hut the primitive f la), with here and 
there the bald ro< k standing out The only mineials at pre¬ 
sent found inr the lulls are copper, iron, coal, and itwnganesc, 


they have not, however, as yet, been found m sufficient quan¬ 
tities to reniunarale the miner. Dune ^ is iff the 

valleys. • * 

The Sikkim territory abdu 4 ^ with the follo#iqgf[imber, 

_- - - _■_!_- ____.A.. i>- _ M ___^___. . . I |W . . 


In Dr. HookerV juamal, a leiig accurak account 

of the above is givea^ 
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4 n <3 plairus. From j, 2,000 to 10,0010 
fotlnd fir tr^ii Webbiana), 

DtrarfW6dcii^i^df^^ Af^ 2U)uodtpDdeQ4roi\, xevml 
otH^ s^pSC )»ni[)«r. Holly, Atborooub 

l^ed CllOr)j|^ 4}a$|^es, trees, Feat, 

CtailJfne pi treo, Potj^titi^ (fi^ttping ^SA^berry, 

H}p^noum, Raibncukis,.i0ait|nm Vciionicjsi, Fblyai|tbu& 
one bulTcoloteii'^tttd ti^ filao Pnmt»«b. VioletS, Pack, 
Ac&Hitn0p^nMtwn lilant, jind Acotdtum JF/sfruc, 

(from-the'r(^ of which ja deadly poi^ extracted), dwail 
Cheetti Bamboo, Ins AnemoiUi (blue aVid whUe> Anslmna, 
Balsam, Heart'-easp, tito kinds of grass, Carfisa, Moss 
and I ichens. 

“ From 10,000 to 9,000 feet, Oak, Cbesinut, Magnolia, 
ArbofLOKs KhododcndfOtt, Micheka or Ohufopa, 01 i\e, 
Y\g(riat^ ^ooloo) tea), Lautel (Cinnamonyrti and Cassu), 
Barberry, Mqplc, Nellies, Lily Of the Valllj, Cheem Bli 1 
boo, Rue, Rhubarb, Anirttumelo. CAasifut, While Rost 

“Irom 9,000 to 8,900 feet, Maple, Rhtjdodendion 
Michclia, Oak^ Laurels, Lime trees, Doguood, Vebeintun , 
Hydiangea- Helvnngia, iiinseng, SjrajJoous, Celistu s 
Vacanium Strpeus. 

“ I rom 9^060 to 6,500 feet, Eldei, P<;ach, Oak, Cbesinui 
Maple, Ald»/ Michdia, Olive, Walnut, Toon, Hydrangea 
Birch, HoBy, l^y^^na, Magnoba, aU tliie Eti^stbh floweis, 
Rue, Raspbciry, thpde kiojte, Stravidierryj Rhubarb, Potato, 
H} pencum, many khida aiS^ foim the 

principal undetiiyo^ At DarjeaUng, Oini^ Osbechu, 

Bn^mbie^ Tbunbetgik# Wbrmwuod Sanimt/uj 

From 6,500 to 4,000 ^t<r«‘6,5QO f<^l8 the uppei limit 
of Palpis, Alder, Oak, Maple, Birch, Ac&aa, Dalbergia, Ter 
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minalia, Tree fert^ PlaitUuQ, Wild 
der, Barbadoe^ Chotf tfbe, Olhe, 

Pepper, Pothos covedli^ idiold 
wingia, FendOlous^inosses^ 

Arisooema, Calami or R«tum« 'Carjr<M9l' 

Myrslnek Enbtiliai. Atdisia^ SoiailfTtltlfa 5,^ |e^ 

the upper ]ii|Bit of cukivatidD Rice, 

species of 'buckwheat, Alorwa^, lodtaA-com, Jttoera^'lfera, 

Brmjal, Bhan^ FenpeK Citmmlit, Mmt, and Rue. ^ 

*‘ From 4,000 to ‘t,ooo feet Gordonia, Fan^anus, S 91 , 
loon, Bombaii;. or coitoo tree, Banian and other Fig$, 
Orange, Ptath, Pine (Pinus tvngi^ha)^ Banana, jLemon, 
Wormwood i ^ feet in height. 

“ From 1,000 to thcplainti, Figs of five kinds, Date trees 
(Pka.ntK)y Wallichi^ ‘Caryott 4 de&, Cycas pectmata, twelve 
kinds of ^ao^boo, Phylanthjis Embhca, Grislea, Varlea, 
Siertuln, Troptiis Sissen, Butea, Mimosa Catechu, Soap 
worts, Tcffebenthacese, Sjmjjlocus, climbing ]Leguiniiiosa, ’ 
Cucurbitacen, W'lld Mulberry, thtee kinds of nettle, Boeh- 
mena Euphdrbia, Turmeric, Ginger, mhpy kinds of grass m 
the Morung, some 20 feet in height, Terres[tif|A, orchids, 

F erns, Bondtllata, Randia, Oak. ' ^ ^ 

Nearly all the above are marked aceturdmg to Dr 
Hooker, 'there aie several species of Oak. Five are 
known as yielding godd timber The Oak of the Hima- 
layi cannot, hQstever, eomp^ atith the sturdy British 
oak The damp appears to deprive it of the strength and 
duiabihty fijk sdiich/im £n|^h nameiK(4^ i$*'fiMdous 
Chestnut is an excellent^tvood, used for lmit<feii||^m;^(l^es. 
The nut is small ao^ sp^es. 

species, sai, Which is^e tST the best Indian, woods, grows 
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abuo^y^ ^in ne^ptbourtiQcHi of Punkabaj;i. It is also 
touo^ dbitNlie' «l^ side ot Darjeeling, near the Runjeei. 
T^lt tc( a lerge the lover districts. The Wild 
Maiftgo Ifenes JSetVeen Knri^ong and Tunkabari, 1 he fruit is 
eittall,<^m«ij^cefin forni, ^nd.has'not much of the flavor oi 
the nwftjgd of the 'plains Rhododendron, vhite and red 
Daijethng ap^rs to be about the lowest elation at 
whidi these shrubs grow luxuriantly.' ^There is quite a 
forest of them on FonglOo. It grows tfi a gigantic size, and 
flowers in April and May. The wood is whit^ light, and dur¬ 
able. Walmlt, a very handsome wood, used for fumiture and 
house building. Champ, a yellow cro»-grained wood, excel¬ 
lent for ceiling, flooring, chimney-pieces, doors, and^windows 
Magnolia, a large handsome tr;«, white-flowered and h^hly 
scented, powers in the spring, scenting the air with its frag 
ranee. The popularly,called Lotus tree, a large handsome 
tree, flowers in the spring, it bears a profusion of large, lotus¬ 
like, pink flowers. When |n full bloom, this tree is really the 
queen of the forest; it belongs to the genus Magnolia. 
.Sycamore, somewhat like the Plane tree. The wood is good. 
The nathidi^sc the lea\es as a substitute for tea. Holly, a 
large, handsome plant, and especially so in the winter, when it 
is in full leat, and its branches covered with scarlet berries 
There is a species ol Olive ; the fruit is as large as a plum. 
The wood, though not durable, is used for door-poSts and 
out-buildings. Semul, well known in the plains for its 
cotton, grosfs ^at an‘ elevation of 3,500 feet- 'Figs, two 
species, odjbley ifrpfea in August. The Pin^eoto tree bears a 
spicy beny, wMqh somewhat the flavor of strong 
orange peel; it is used me^idnally by the natives. The 
Paper tree, three species • the yellow, white, and scarlet 
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flowered. The yellow, fldwefed thtive» aC* of 

about 5,000 fefit The paper made/jS^ fhjirts«ie is 
coarse and dark <;oloafed. ^whitish and 'ia 
abundant; this thrives ii^j^ bdllT^ltnbracif)|| 
elevation, that of Darjeeling, (MiKig.tiie cefkjtre; 

it is the most ahundadt pf the spedtes. The scdAei flower¬ 
ed is found on higher, elevations such as ^hichul. OYea 
Fragrans is abundant about Datjeeling, it is sweet-scented, 
and flowers in Octobn. Pines' are found near the Runjeet 
Wild Cherry is abundant below Darjeeling, The Barberry 
is indigenous to the district, the fruit is equal to 
fruit, the wood is green, and used for dyeing purposes. 
There is also a yellow, durable'wood, very oflensive when 
fresh cuj, called by some ** Stink Wood ” 

The Tea plant is not indigenous to the Darjeelipg dis 
trict It was introduced by Dr.^ Campbell But this shrub 
deserves a chapter to itself. 

Darjcelirif:: Hdl Station and Sanitarium. 









CHAPTER IV 

THE STATION OF DAkJEELlNO, 

Thb town, if It t an really be called one, consists ofa bazaar 
occupying the centre o* a basin, around i^hich, on the hill 
sides, are scatteud the residences of the European inhabi 
tanls, and the % ill is occijnecl by visitors to the sanitarium 
during the “season, hIium begins in April and ends in 
Octobei. The nuan temperature ui the station is 56” Fahr 
and the aveiagc lainfall 120 inches Ram or snow gciun) 
Iv falls in Daijeeling m Dci ciilxi 01 fanuarj, and h 
storms With high wind arc (oumi'm m Maich or A])iil 

PopouvrioN 

According to the Census nl iS8j, auKh i‘- jcnt 
knowledgt'l t(* be vtr> unb uireci, ih. joiJiilcit d ‘ 
district was as follows 


M ales 

Darjeeling 1 hannah 


Females 

« 

-:(*,826 


Total 

68,248 

Mal^s 

Kursiong Thannah. 

9,8 J 2 

Feticialkss 

• a** •«" 

6.399 


Total 

16,211 
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N 


i * v\' i, 


Males 


• • 


..: 4 hi 76 

3 l» 3«3 


Total 72*639 

Ir 

• otal populntion of the district, 157,698, 

's tv; of 1871 gave a total population of 94*712 

siij, / that the increase during nine sci-* - was 62,^26. 
■'Ll. . s'.'ivirdinary incrcast was or''*.’ due to the large 
un; of land cleared for 'e ' ■ u' " .-f 1873-4-5. 

! h ' languages spoken yre dv 'ah i’l. ii.n.a, Hindi, 1 '’p 

vi, :< id Nepalese. 

11 .. \boriginal Tribes 1 habit ig iC District are the 
'i! a \ka, Diurnal, Mv.vpii 11 , and Urava. Nepa 
rv l^hooleas and 7 ’hil)<,tar' )».rni "’e great majdrit'y of 
foicign tleineiil 

o 

r . Vi j 

The t.liniate oi 1 ai ic .In _ - .. .entially a moist one, and 
u .!ing Febiuary, !•. u, Jul\ .\l ivS' and Septembei, < loucis 
ure gcner.dly pret.a'ei’i rheti ’r praiiKali/ three 
'.casnns— spune, the ■ "n eason, and wir'.er Spiing may 
be said lo bigm bout the 1 hud week 0 *'ebiUa;\, and 
lasts Lintii the one. >i May. a.id 'he ra.ny ..o.ason from 
{iir'e to die end oi October. The toiiowing arc the 


inaximuin 

and 

rii;nimuin 

months 

— 


Ma ^ L / wie ' vt , 

Minimum 

January 

62“ 

30* 

February 63 

32*2,, 

March 

72’ 

32*2“ 

April 

69“ 

43V ' 

May 

73; 

43*4" 

June 

78* 

55 * 


i ^ 


AfoJisdmtu^ 


* V 


5 ... 


.at 


oi^einDeT 7® ■ ‘ a* 

l&ctdtjer 73’ 44* 

Novefnber ,64” 39 

Dec«oaber 58 * ; 33 * 
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r 

taooths the tnorAmgs eveniogs are 

smi'^i^omes out in full 
forci^ ojften tiyirtg. Thmiderstorms are fre- 

quefi^ thi? portipn of^the year. The raby season 

ijffil^y 4^1:a urii^ the middle of 

Od:<!d>et/i^ j|u tbis pefi^ about loo 'hic^es of rain 
Jafl, the, greatest am^ant^^lMrally ,filing in July. A'great 
deal haa been said :and i^tt^ about ttte tearrible rainfall of 

• ' f , ,4 I * *, ^ X m' 

I^rieeUh| during the Yainy season, but the acppuhts are all, 
morp PT less nOvei-drawn. It is true that'‘the rain comes 

' ^ * *• t. i ' * 

down in torrents Jfor boun^ and romeiiih^ fpr days 
, together, but it is pnly in ^jexOepdonal seasons that k is 
impossible to get out of the house for a fe^ hours in 

^ ft 

the twenty-four without fear of getting wpt' Somehow, 
tberahi seems to harm nobody if, on returning home after 
a drenching, the ordinary precaution of changing clothes is 
adopted. 

Winter begins about the end of October, and la.sts to 
about the middle of February. During November and most 
of Dficmber the days are bright and sunny, and the nights 
clear and frosty. Towards Chri.stmas, rain or snow gciior.ill) 
falls,,.and die weather is usually overcast for a few days, 
and snow accompanied by a thick, chilling, cutting fog, falls 
usually tpwards thp,end of January or eady in February. At 
thisdbiicte the cUmat^ is most, tryiag, and cmi^s and colds 
i^,preHUc»^ :Aii^er >the snow has,Men weather clears 
lip is most ^a/o^ble,' 


ASFticTS. , 

is above the reach 
and its c^te renders i^ 

t exedient sanitadqm /or Europeans. Itie mountain 
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breezes are life-giving an4 ehaTg?^d with Ozpn^. and at, 
almost every im^^tion the VjifttOr^i*^^^^ 
from a long re»^nce on if 

he were adding days to #iore or 

less brokeh ^wnin constitud^ ^ he 

wants the iiKange;, of clima^' to''do h&B go|«^r;He ttiust 

, I -iyl - y ^ i ^7, L t 

always he warmly cljd, never neglect to we;aj;" nahndi trtider- 
clothitil|^%td must eschew <;old '**tohs4' iTuhbirig in ‘ Dar¬ 
jeeling is just as es^ntial to healtoas it is in any .otb!^^art 
of the wolddjll'but on no account shhdld d small'dash df hot 
.'water be fotgotten to he added to the cold 'The ne^eot of 

* * < y 

this |>recaution is a wry frequent cause of liver congestion-*^ 
for which the climate is geij^rally unfairly blamed. Another 
precantton t0..be taken iS| not to go out in the middle of 
the day w^eft;th6 sun-is at ita^heigbt, fu»d when it is quite as 
trying as in the plains, without some suitable covering for 
the head. The “ Terai hat*' is sufficient protection, and so 
is the “ Dr. Toson’s” felt helmet, but without an ufnbrella a 
severe headache is frequently the result of venturing out in 
the sun in a small black hat. 

The water^ppply of Darjeeling' can now compare favor¬ 
ably with that of any Indian station, and with many Eng* 
Hsh towns. The water is brought Jn pipes from the western 
face of Mount Smchiil, a distance of some four or fivemiles, 
tp a S^lserl^ nem “ Rd^ille" just abovfe the 

htoll|| is dist^Uted throughoiH ftatitm. 

The;qni 0 ^^y^qf wfW avaikqie'for all j)urp<te^fj^e equal 
to the requlrkaenfi^ a {^pi^on^dofi^ll^d^^tjeeling 
pFQp^,i ^ie thq>'qpali^i|Iiin3^^^ t^B^unateiy, 

none’ yet seSS laying 

on a 'wa^r*Buppiy fruito'ait tp thi^ bde^ The 
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sur^$ ifixs^ iti Quaking the drainSi and as 

the^ iiam be-- oo in this 

r'f « ' 

\ ■' 

So St; Jos^h Ho^Ver (}jesc^bed Dar' 

jeeli^ andhis' the 

'hbids i^iba to the pr^gsentday. t The chiTdxcjfiiJb^ and 



£tljr6pj|^ vdiile chU^ed iip froih^e Bengal 

d$fd,^aisin.ctihedk 

to do adydui^ n:^h/’an4'!!^i^dcry aft who' l^'v^njfthw^ 
to' do with them', s>oon beeoi|ie '.modiels tii hfeaith end 
chei^ulhess; and run their parents^hutc5ler^S_^U^^4H^p'ih'at^^ 
astonishing w^. Con^deiing lafij^' m^ti|e popula¬ 
tion, the mortaiity amongst,i^fltj^n alintMl&nootinal, 
unlike towns at iiome, searlatinia is ab^lutely unknown, 
and so are most ihlantilie ihsiadies^ that Qne' hw to be 

~ It t » > , ' 

prepared for in, the old qoun^. Measles and 
do break out ocdasionally, bpt of both' diseases 

are wonderfully mild comp 



for ptersens or te,,((lTggpip;,disea^ 

of Ae lvAg»,'>ea»t,Y#f 7% W 

be a* thiMii 



coiiiiiron^ 

Enlargi^"®-''”"*^" 


*<• it > -1 /V-* 


at 


9 . «*l 




rjtf. 


Stay ;«t 

•f . 





'*E&^ 


% 


>; 


mpijpjt^edfe a 


, -At 



to 
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tecetrt 


Although the^B^jor^cn^ 
than troubled w|||h iHe 
to rent' a bowse jshctf»ld * ' 

of Decettd>er;;;fl1be1ifiir 
ly on the^^^IsfMarajaK^f^^ 

dedly Jhef^tert' and aeatest. tn tb^,, st^ As they 
corrtplt^^^tal^'IJ^^ irii^' nbthmg’^but';; 

his'8o'th% ferits ai^*na6|^*;ate for'^Ilii|||s^- 

ing. Mr. t*. 'f^kjdiS,iB:.» who is the tnoctel of ctmi*besy. is 
the agents' the'station k col- 

leqtion' ;of;^fl^4^; built David „\Viison, of the 

Great , Eisfern'^'1^^l^^’; The^ 'houses, though old, are 
ma1ntained'|ki^c;ai;:^j,r4^^r, are coeilbrtebly futnished and 
well sitiiatle^..^.j;J^. ’^.^iab^sr^ agent.' Withs regard 

to boarding houii^, Dsb|ed^ is well off. “ Rockville,” 

charmingly situate^ dti the rid^e ol* the hill, commands a 
gldrious view oV. all sMi^. '£^es with delicate children 
are ' cdlihd^rttly ” recommended < to go 'to “Ropkvflle,” as 
Mrs. Houg^n,/lhe' pdtoprietr^ makes. diildren a speci¬ 
ality. ^ rt% oJtCellratiy cdeojii^^/in every respect; a capi¬ 
tal table is? kepi,{the. litenda^ Wf^od^ the charges 

are modi^e ^'"l{!!fJnVo^* the station arc the 

nuiQ^ods i^oitrd^' ahd managed by . 

MeastSi Do 

geattp^ 
out TtidS.'^^ 


ent maw^.m ^W>i»ard- 

■Dg npusii^ iiw:a4’: -• 

recorameti^^ ‘‘ 

ham, is a-i filiated, 
and well managed ; eaa tc recfem|B«nded.' 


red: 
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Tbere is Only one hotel in DatjeeUn^ at prebent, but 
there is tmjf probability <(4 aeolifMa: beingJi^t on the utf at 
present DOcl]|^ by the 3bngal<IBecretarislt offices, «rh(pi the 
latter tp "Beechwood ” “ Woodlands” is capital 

ly managed, nnd U very comfortable, and iia$ thp advantage 
of being within 6ve minutes walk of die rajjway^aibation 
In addition to the above there are .several hou$ea where 
visitors are received en famiUe^ and made vjory tx>mfartabte. 

StnVaMTb. > 

Oarjeellng has always been an expensive station, and 
the completion of the railway seem^ to have made no 
appreciable diffe’“enc,e in cost of living., Servants 
are expensive, and most m^cuU to manage. A good 
reliable sirdar bearer should always be brought up 
from tlv' plains no others need be, as all the re<;t are 
obtainable on the spot, l^he follotving is an approximate 
t4ible of the rate of wages prevailing. It is only possible 
lo give approximate figures, as tht rates demanded and 
paid vary considerably , 


-t 


Bearer From 

Khitmutgar . . . „ 

/ 

Cook V* .. „ 

Ayah .. ... „ 

Dhai (with food) . ^ „ 

Syce „ 

Leaf Cutter 

to household) „ > 
Bhhti (who aetibss several houses) 


BS 10 to 12 

12 14 

„ 16 upward'. 

10 to 14 
» SO * ^o 

y 

,f«? upward;. 
il& -dtu xo 


l^ndy'lusat'ers ^ ... „ 8-^xoeach 

Tailor ... ^ ... „ xo —rS 
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Many of the mftkeF' ^cdkfhll .aecvimtc;: ' The 

‘ t ’*^"'**'**' '' 

Bho'ot^' 

codk^'' hiid khh&‘i^gaj4,' ^ ‘O^’' 

Iva^itig no - casl^^pip5^nd»c45&;their 
hands '*^ttd ,of '‘isiue' Very' 

good b^iisii'and khttmutgskrs.^ i^nmea n^en- 

are • oai^tal .childirervs*' aysdts: n&t .iq^led , by pre- 

;vi6uis(nall^dts^ have .^a^.^'^heishatlprii in wdertidting 
njettirani^i^kr IShooteas . will nof take syce’s-wwk^ nor 
win a, general rule,' but the 'Nepalcsp will 

do so, and” look'v^er the, ponies ih their charge very 
well. Itfk^onderhd how'they .manage to climb up the 
hills, and whit long distandi^'they can travel without fatigue. 
It is neceka^ to k^p a leaf^tter for each pony, as there 
Is no green ' fodd^; obtainable in Darjeeling, «ind conse 

I * * 

t)uently these' men hftve to ^ long distances to obtain 

Ay 

bamboo leaves;, the universal l^nd of ponids in the, station. 
The futtcewQlhth \% supposed'to help the syce in cleaning 
out die stable in the morning, and to assist in grooming and 
keeping die hotse-gear clean.- Bhistis are almost invariably 

w V I 

itteh frtwi fhe'.plgi>ns, is are the. dhobis. The dandy-bearers 
are either Bhodteiis or Lepohlui., They me a dirty, impu- 
dent,'hsdothonite set m a general rule, but'it is hoped that 

0^^ bill coolies, will 

Have wings. Ticca 

i<(^most always available i the others 
and ought 


dan 





neVitf V16 Vilftttre,'’^at of the station escort 

of a g^tlmaan c^njfed,^ as 

th.esd taea 'have dan4y 

down on the roa4*' denc^ni^i^. dxtra 'jpia^y, ?iah 4 IC their 
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mod^e&t reqi^ is .not compUed th^ fair burden, 
jf not escortflil a ^eyit||in 9 ii, for berself 

tna tad ^ 4airftpour of 

rain. 

w.«« . ^^ax'JFood SyppLtfis. 

Atabtoallfi^ Wil fair ri^obtalmabtedo-ji lilting a ' 

gopd price, llie sheep vf i^ronght ifl 6oni i7|iibet, 
Nepal, and Sikl^. The Thibet i^teep ts" email, and 'die 
mattpD of etsaallent flavorjl but unfonimiltc^ 1 i;?^^se‘ehe^^ 
will not live in Daijeelitig during the raina. iThe Nepalese 
sheep is a big Roraaii-no|ed brute, wtfh <^itahc, flaV'otless^' 
flesh. Good beef is generally obtakiabl& Tork is ^btakutble, 
but the purchaser ought to ku^ from whence it oomes, as 
the hill pig 'is just as dirtyia feeder as his relative^ pf the 
plains ITams and bacon of rebUy good qualitjr ate obtain^ 
able Poultry is usually brouQ^^ from Nepal nnd from the 
plains. It IS impossible to buy a good fat roasting fowl 
in the bazaar, but qin^ people frttten thdr own poultry. 
The same may be said of geese and ducks. Ifre Sikkim 
cork ib a fine bird, and Appears, somehow, to base a bit 
of the Chittagong breed ^ ui^ him, His crow 4s most 
extraordinary. ^ He begins likP any odier cbandidqer, but 
winds up sipth!;something between a jgrunt and a'<gtlOan. 

' are plend^ and as a rule ^ut 4be ptiee 

runs up terribly sometimes, llte aiwaya good 

when the smipes olf.tjhe £»w 4inik tk$ dsfua 'thSt have not 
been called Bboq^ gwalliOls alfic |RSt mfisters 

in adultedUffln. * gutter is one the featpt# 
and aft is^ thq^g^oral a^^le, it is mude><m the ineniises 
by the houHjbie^|wmi^s,.is ijmiie as gbod as die best Eng¬ 
lish butfseh brQi%ht ;up from the Eunjeet and Teesta, 
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lit often obtainable peM^ctly >*ftes4 and of ftnot. 

tish IS also brooght^Sa ipeiliionK^^n^ 

jeeliagineettUeiitciMtditbMK ^ 

tarn as a rule, bi[|( all thcs-Sndli^^veilj^rt^ aqd, 

around I>alj«il«gr W»d are oT t^li |>ar- 

jeeUng p 0 tet»iMB mifnreved by IlMM^pottatWfl 

01 English seed. E^efty emtiUent potatbes eroito be bad 
all die pear itamd. The Bhootea turmp » really deb«oi% 
*in<l ‘is tn sei^toa in iNovernber. Oranges are unported iti 
large quantiiles frOfn Sikkim, and are simply dehaous in. 
December and January, but unlbrtundtely for visitors none 
are obtainable during the sraine 'I he bread supply of Dar¬ 
jeeling IS not what it slipuld be, considering the large popu 
lation of the place. Bread is made at the recently estab¬ 
lished jail bakery, but the qOdhty of the “ staff of tife" sup 
pUed leaves much room for, itoprovemeiit Fruit such as 
plantams, pme apples, pears, |ksiaches (the two latter only fit 
for stewing), guavas and a jellow raspberry are obtainable, 
and If the visitor has any friends amongst the tea-planters, he 
^dl pften be able to taste strawberries. Altogether the pre 
sent food .supply of parjeelmg, in sptte of improved means 
of communicadoib 10 not what it might be and ought to be, 
but there IS emy reason for hoping that this very serious 
defect will apon he aepiedied, as Dr. Greenhilhso well known 
m CakvtMb has estpbbSbed a fturm under European supet' 
vision at a^t 10 miles from Darfeeluig^ from 

whence all th% wdeds of the. stjgfton in t|ds fh^wet will 
be amply sj^i|ilied!i' 



CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 




take the Church (St Andrew’s) first, as it will 
soon be one of the most conspicuous objects in 
D-iijccling It is situated on a knoll under the Obseivatory 
Hill and^close to the Town Hall. It is a plain, substantial, 
barn like building, with a corrugated iron roof Tht 
foundation was laid on St. Andrew’s Day, 1843, the 
original Church (for this present one is the second on the 
same site) was built under the superintendence of Captain 
Bishop, and had to be pulled down some twelve years 
^) The more modern structure is almost as plain 
inside as out, although there is a tolerably good cM*st 
wmoow, and a few neat tablets on the walls put in tc< 
< nmraeniorate the virtues pf departed Darjeeling wbrihic's 
This Church has sittings for about 400 people, but it is 
beiummg more evident daily that, with the rapid incri.a*^'^ 
(f population during the last few years, largdy incre.i‘.fl 
sitting accommodation must be provided ere long. 1 ht < 
IS an exoellelnt choir on either side of the Communion 
Table, and an Organ presented to the Church by Mr. 
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William Lloyd^ who bA9 alwa^ji been so consistent and w 
liberal a benefactor to This Organ feas iin^ 

fortunately never given satisfaction, and has recently been 
condetnned. At present ’» CampaniUe is in coursb of' erec¬ 
tion on the south side of the Church, which wheat co% 

pleted will be about 85 feet high, and will have a peal of 

» « 

bells and a clock. * 

Next to the Church is the Tmn Hall, socially one of 
the most important public buildings in Darjeeling. 
The building is a plain but commodious one, and capitally 
suited to the purposes for which it is used. This was 
originally the Cutcherry and Treasury, but has been 
altered almost out of recognition by those who knew it 
some years ago. The Town Hall is leased from the 
Municipality by the Entertainment Commit'jee (of 
which Mr. G. R. Clarke, C.E., is the popular and ener¬ 
getic Honorary Secretary). This building contains a bijou 
Theatre, where amateur performances are freciuently 
given during the season, as well as afternoon and evening 
concerts. There is also a noble Ball Room, with one 

of the best dancing floors out of the presidency 

_ * 

towns. There are also reftdir^ and other rooms,—the 
former being well supplied with nearly all the news- 

t 

papers and periodical Rterature of the day. Outside 
the Town Kkll are a number of well laid out Lawn 
Tennis Courts, whefe this' pleasant game is played vigor 
ously every''fine day. To become a memlMr of the 
Entertainment Club one has to be introduced by a 
member. The subscription is six rupees a m^th during 
the “ season, ” with a subrtantial reduction ^ during the 
cold weather. ■ . r. " ' 
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A little beyond the To^vn Hall towards the N.-IV. is 
l^nfbbtfy, the residence of thfe Lieutenant-Governor 
of during his periodical visits to Darjeeling. This 
‘ fine, and cbmmpdious mansion h situated in extensive and 
’ prettily lEld out grounds. It is two-storied, and occupies 
the site of a bungalow originally built by Sir Thomas 
Turton. 

The JSdtn Satti/arium (opened to the public towards 
the end of idSs) occupies an isolated kndll in almost 
the centre of Darjeeling proper. It has been con¬ 
structed from designs by Mr. Martin, c.e., the Govern¬ 
ment Arcnitect. From its position alone, this building 
would form a striking feature in the Darjeeling landscape; 
but in addition to this, the ere:tion is of a very hand¬ 
some And ornate character externally, whilst internally 
it is admirably suited to the purpose for which it was 
designed. The history of this Institution, which will, 
when its advanlsages are better and more widely known, 
prove of suth incalculable advantage, alike to rich and 
[joor of this province, may be here very briefly 
touched on. Originally there was no hospital accom*’ 
modatiop for Europeans in Darjeefing. The poor had 
to trust to luck more or less, while the only refuges 
available for the well-to-do were private dwellings or 
boarding houses,—the former expeniivp and uncomfort* 
able at the best, while in the case of the latter the owner, 
for his own protection, would naturally refu^ boarders 
suffering &om either' infectious pr contagious disease. 
Seeing this serious • want in a Sanitarium, Dr. Purves, the 

then Civil Surgeon, managed to set apart a couple of 
« 

rooms in the native)^ hospital for the use of European 
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patients. From this very humble be^nning origimtted 
the Eden Sanitarium. Dr. Birch, the sucntissoi fijf Dr. 
Furvca, succeeded in equipping a detached buUdhig'in the 
native hospital coinpouffd for the use of Bntropean 
patients, who were charged a sum ptt diem just su^cient 
to cover the cost of their maintenance. The were 

always full, and it wa * then seen that there was an opening 
for a really large General Hospital in Darjeeling. Sir Ashley 
Eden, with his characteristic energy, took i he scheme up 
warmly. Government aid was given liberally, the Maharajah 
of Burdwan headed the list of donations with the munifi¬ 
cent sum of Rs. 10,000, and subscriptions flowed in liberally. 

The .Sanitarium is a two-storied building facing nearly 

north and south. 'I'he front is towards the south, and contains 

• 

the aiwrtments for the first and second class padenft, with 
sitting and dining looms, &c., while the wings, running 
backwards to the noith, contain of the wards for the third 
class patients, sitting and dining rooms, &c. The rooms 
and wards are all well wanned, ventilated and lighted, and 
are replete w ith all modet n comforts and conveniences. The 
Sanitarium is under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon 
of Darjeeling, (at piesent l)i. Joubert) who is assisted by an 
influential working Committee, and the general internal ar- 
langements are in the hands of a House Surgeon, a Stew- 
.ard, and some trained Sisters from the I.ady Canning 
Home. There is accommodation for 64 patients, of whom 
8 (4 male and 4 female) are ist, 16 (8 male and 8, female) 
are 2i>d, 40 (20 male and ao female) are class 
'I’he first class patients have each a bed, dressing, and 
bath room to themselves, with use of the coradt^ sitting 
and dining rooms. The rate for first class patients is 
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eight ^ S'<^'-)rd class paiicnis shau a bed¬ 

room, dressing,nnd bath-rooms aitachetl, and use of din 
ing and sitting rooms.' 'I’lie chaige for second class patients 
is four rupees a‘‘day. Tlie third c1«isn patients occupy four 
wards in the wings with ten beds in eacli ward. They 

have the use of common dining and sitting rooms. The 

% 

charge for this class is one rupee a day.i There is no pos¬ 
sible doubt l)ut that in time, and when its many invaluable 
advantages have become more generally known throughoxU 
Bengal, this institution will become a ]>opular rcsoit for 
all classes of invalids from the plains. 

The Ctttiheiry is a long plain building in tlie bazaai. It 
was originally built for the a( commodations of nati\c 
traveller.s, then used as a butcher’s shop, nftci that foi some- 
years it uws a 'J'o'.vn Hall, and destin^ has limer\) converted 
It into a cutcheiry and ireasur)’. The building is iiiieil) 

I 

unsulted to the purposes-for which it has been adai>le(l, and 
It is hoped that bcfoie long a more suitable building will' 
be erected sotnewhere else 

' "Y^xq. Post Tekgraph 0 ;^ci's m one ])lain build 
ing, and are situated immediately below the club. 

The Cliib\% a very fine and commodious one. and having 
been speeiaUy built for the purpose, it is admirably suit 
ed to the requirement^ of the mcmbeis. Gentlemen visit 
ing Darjeeling during the season are adinitted-as temporary ^ 
raembeis «n being properly introduced. > 

q'hc situated below the VictotirtV‘R«»d, consists 
of several Ijarracks surrounded by ahigh led brick wall. 
The building calls for little or, ub holaCe. Thcio is a lirge 
bakery Jh iSe jail, from whence a laf^e jiroponion of ilu* 

bread required for the Station, is supplied. 
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(.’lobe to the jnil is the Lloyd Boiatiic Garden. Tins is 
a i)icce of ground immediately under tlie Eden SopitanuiO) 
uhich was presented to Goveinmeutby the well known 
gentleman, nhosc nanii^Jil hears. The'^grpunds are well 
timbeicd, and are laid put in the most artUtic style of land¬ 
scape gajdening, and the flowei-beds aie constantly blazing 
with the most attiacj.u’0 lancties vt the floral “world. In 

the ceiitie of the garden is .i magnilicent conservatory, con- 
btructed ot plate gla-bs and iron, i\ilh a \ery fine trait 
sejit This garden is i^oith while seeing at all times, 
and is a most ]flea.sant lounge on a fine spring, summer oi 
autumn evening 'I'he Curator is Mr. A. ' 1 '. JalTerey, who 
IS always pleased to show visitirrs lound the gaidtn. Visi 
loib should nut lail tomspert th'„ beautiful collections of 
dried feins made by Mis. Jaffeiey. ^ 

'flic Union Chapd is situated on the Auckland road. 
It is a plain i.oniooled building, and is atailable for the 


worship of Christians of all denominations 

The Banacks are litualcd at Jdlapahary above, and 
about two miles south of Darjeeling proper. Here iS 
cominodation foi about 250 men, with a number of Women 
and children. The buildings arc plaiii| ^small, scattered 


bungalows, with rubble stone walls and irdn-ioofs.“ 

'I'he Railway Station is a long barnlike construtition[of 
wood and uron, situated a few hurjdrcd )aids to the south 


of the Darjeeling^hazaar. 

'fhe is quite down in the hollow, n smiare piece of 

eruund flanked on either side by ..the natiws'shops, and 
.1 Hindoo 'I'einple, surmounted with i.ither an elegant 
cupola. Sunday being a holiday for the pcj^plc,employed 

on the uiittiy tea plantations, it ,tj> taken adynvitagc of for 
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making bazaar, and on that day all the choicest goods 
ate displayed by the enterprising tradesmen. I'hese people 
nearly all ;aqtut 6n the ground with their goods beside 
and itt front pf them, and a curious collection it is ; every 
vatie^-’^bf ^ods, including tin whistles, Crosse and lllack- 
welt’s pickles, jams and sardines, umbrellas, pots, pans, 
grid-irons^ tooth-brushes, feeding-bottles, looking-glasses, 
cups, saucers and plates of the most ante-diluvian design 
and manufacture; tapes, cotton, nccvlles and, wooden 
spoons, MrSi Allen’s hair-dye, and Mrs. Winslow’s sooth¬ 
ing-syrup (I wonder if it is ever given to the native 
babies), in fact the most heterogeneous assortment of 
articles ever exhibited in any bazaar in the world. 

In addition, there are numberless articles of native 

% 

manufacturethe thick, coarse striped woollen cloths, 
and soft silk (woven from ihc fibre that the pcculiai 
worm which feeds on the castor-oil plant produces) , 
Bhootea girdles, kukerics, &( ., besides most uninviting 
vegetables, coarse tea and tobacco, goats, skinny sheep, beef 
of a colour that makes one shudder, poultry so attenuat¬ 
ed that they look as if they had been raised for their 
bones only, rice, coarse grain in every variety, and 
ugly pigs. 

The noise ‘the vendors and purchasers make, chaffering, 
slioutiog, howling, singing, is something terrific. It is both 
Hjl^ting and amusing to watch the coolies and others 
flj^ey flook to and fro, in incessant strings, some coming in 
to make tlU^r purchases, others returning home, the women 
with the useful hill bamboo basket slung to their backs, the 

J 

men ,nevelr without their kukcries stuck in their belts, 
laughing, jdcing, playing with each other, many of them 
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more than half intoxicated with the drink they inake from 

/ *• 

mi}rwah. * 4 

A sturdy independent lot these people are, lookiifi capa¬ 
ble of holding their own with any one. They are, in 
their dirt, picturesque : Limboos, Xepchas, Nepalese, Jihoo-, 
teas, Cabulese, and stalwart Thibetans, who on thjeir little 
hardy mountain poni<as, dash along the road at a mad 
gallop; fine stalwart-looking fellows in spite of, or notwith¬ 
standing, their pig-tails. The Bhootcas arc tall, the Lepchas 
.and Limboos short and stunted, in fact there are to be seen 
representatives of every class and tribe in the district, as 
well as the poor plantation coolie. You meet both men and 
women of the better class. The richer Bhootea women 
look really handsome, their broad faces shining with good 
temper and mirth ; they wear a circlet round the hcaO which 
IS very becoming : many of them arc loaded both with gold 
and silver ornaments round their necks and in their ears, 
so heavy arc the latter, that they actually weigh down 
the lobes of the ears. They usually wear massive silver gir¬ 
dles w'lth appendages, not unlike a lady’s chatelaine. One 
thing we cannot help remarking is their extreme rotun¬ 
dity of person, the middle-aged. women being all of the 

I 

* Munoali i& a millet extensively cultivated hy‘ the natives of the 
hills, It produce^ a small seed, which when fermented makes a mildly 
intoxicating drink, greatl]^ favoured by them. The seed is put hito 
what is called a a kind of bamboo bottle, water .is poured in 

and left until the seed is well soaked, the liquor is then alJ^lied 
and drunk hot through a ^mboo pipe, it is often 9av<wed with some 
pungent condiment, and the laste is something like the wort' 

used for brewing purposes England; Iikebecr,iti^^pidyl)it<tnci- 
caiing when taken in large quantities. ’ ' ^ f- * , 
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“ Saity Gamp” style. The poorer women, like their slstcis, 
,01 home, seem'io hav c a fuU quiver of reprodiictionsj^ for 
not dhly',Rnll there be r.^cn two or three hanging frouV'their 
mother’s sjsirts, but often one qr more (twins pcihaiis) stiap 
.fmdii^side the inevitable bamboo basket, looking hajipy and 
‘eontcnled, though we cannot endorse the opinion of tlie 
Hondile Emily Eden, as esiiressed jn hei diary, that “ Itllle 
native babies are much prettier than little English ditto ” 



CHAl^rKR VI. 

. * 

ROADS AND KXCL^RSIONS. 

V 

roads in and about Darjeeling arc those under the 
management ot the Piililic Woiks Department, which 
.ne subdivided into Imperial and Provmci.rl , those imdei 
the management ot the District Roads tX-s^ Comnyttee , 
and those under the management of the Municipal 
('ommissioners of DaijecUng. The total length of these 
loads IS about 450 miles. 

The (Jait Road, wliuh is an Imperial one, is now 
traversed by the Raihvaj. 

The following is a h^»t ol some of the piincipal roads 
neai the Station of Darjeeling, and leading to diffeient 
[loints in Iheinterioi of the Distiiet ; with their distances:— 

' Miles. 


From the Chourasta to theDic.at Rungeet tiver, 
Lebong and Badamtam 


ITom the Chourasta found Biieh Hill and back,,' 


♦ * » 


From live Chotirast^ jay the Auckland Road ' 1 ^,^ 
Jore Bungalow '"y ... .. 

IToin the Chourasta to ^oiint Sincliiil 
From the Ciiourasta to the Victoria Watcilall 



I 
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Miles. 

From the CliourasLi to the Teesta Bridge, I'to 

RUngaropn and Tas. lok . . 19 

From the Chourasta to Tounglo^o, Z’ia Goompahar 
and Jor Pookri ... . . 31 

k'loni Triungloo to Sendukphoo ... 7 

From Sendukphoo to I’haloot .. -13 

I'lom the Chourasta to the Lloyd Botanic Gardens... i 
Fioni the Chouiasia to the Jure Bungalow, I'lit the* 

Old Calcutta Road . . .4 

From the Chourasta to tne Bairatksat Jellap.ahai... 

From the Chouiasta to Rungaioon . 0 

Fiom Tccsta Badge to Kahmpong .. .0 

I'lom Ruiigeet Cane Badge to Junction with 'I’cesla 7 
Imoiii Junction to 'J'ec'>la Pjridgc ... 4 

\11 these loads,.lie favoiiiite ones with \isitois who wish 
to see tlie best views of the Diktrict 

It would be iiell to wain liavelleis loiiime up to Daijee 
liiig well ])io\ided with good warm Woollen i lolhing, 
woisted socks, good sloul lioots and plent> of them, 
and gcxid English saddlery, and to fully inspect the 
house they intend to occupy before cng.aging it, sous to be 
sure that it is not built o\er a spring or,immediately undei 
a heavy revetment and to make sure that the walls are not 
damp, and that the drainage is in good order. 

One of the most fav ourite excursions from Darjeeling is 
to the top of Mount Siuc/m!, as it is the nearest point from 
the station which affords a good view of Mount Everest, 
the highest mountain in the world. Everest is in Nepal, is dis 
t.ant about 80 miles as the crow flie.s, and is 29,000 feet high, 
'riic road, from Jore Bungalow to Sinchul is .always in good 
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order, nml is lined on boih sides by primaeval forest, with 
'{>n,rk-likc clearings. The forest mainly consists of oak, mag¬ 
nolia and other large trees, mostly with epiphidcs of vari¬ 
ous species clinging round their trunks. Many beautiful 
ferns may be pic.ked U[) along the road-side. The view 
fiom Sineluil IS, probably, not to be surpassed. To the 
north IS the station of .Darjeeling, with its white villa rcsi 
(lenccs clustering along the sides of the basin for a fore¬ 
ground, while-in the background is the stui<endous Snow) 
Range in all its glorious nngnificenre. Away to the N.-W 
mil be seen Mount Kverest, apjiearing in the distance of the 
si/e and sliajie ol a soldier’s white helmet without the 
spike. Towaids the south the plains of Bengal, sjiread out 
like a jianorama, arc to be seen stretching as lai as the c)c 
can reach. A more estensive mow is obtainable by climbing 
I'lger Hill, the summit of which is nearly i,ooo feet above 
the level of the Sinchul parade ground. During the rainy 
season there is a good deal of lottery about being able 
to obtain a view from Sinchul, as the excursionist may 
otten leave Darjeeling when the uhole country round i> 
bathed in the very bnghest sunshine, while bcfoie he can 
get even half way to his destination the mists come surging 
up and around in dense masse.s, shutting the view in com¬ 
pletely, and the traveller returns to Darjeeling a sadder, a 
wetter, and hapl>, a wiser man. The best plan for ensur¬ 
ing, as far as possible, a really good view from Mount Sinchul 
is to wait patiently until heavy rain has fallen for three or 
tour days in succession, and then, if no rain is falling, a cou¬ 
ple of hours before daybreak, to make a dash for it. The sun- 
i ise will amply,—indeed more than amply, —repay the early 
rising, and it is quite possible to be back in Darjeeling in 
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time for a comfortable breakfast. From the close of the rains, 
about the middle of October, to the middle of Dccembe,’ ,• 
and again from March t( about the middle of May, spleiidid 
views can be relied on almo.st an^ and every day. Sunset 
from Sinchul is also most striking, the effects of the \arioiis 
lights on the Snowy Range being indescribably beautiful. 
For getting the full effect of a sunset from Sinchul, an even¬ 
ing when the setting of the sun and the rising of a neaily 
full moon nearly comedde, should be chosen. 

Another plea.sant excursion, in exactly the opposite' 
direction, is from Daijeeling to the Rtmgeet Cane Bridge- 
distance 13 miles. Reaving the Chourasta, the road 
descends rapidly to the Bhcotea Busiee^ a collection ol 
huts occupied mainly by Bhooteas, Limhoos, and Lepchas, 
mo.st of'.vhora are porters, dandy-bearers, domestic scivant',, 
and dealers in cuiios; with their hangers-on of sorts. I’heie 
is .1 large trade, and a very lucrative one too, done heic in 
armlets, ornaments, praying wheels, skins, horns, Chinese 
and Thibetan ciotkeiy (a large proportion of it from 
Staffordshire), /ioo/ceries, f/ans, and all sorts of miscellaneous 
ait ides. Tlie dealers are .shaip hands at a bargain, and 
usually ask five times the proper \aUie for their waies, and 
even wlicn the vendois have appaicntly been beaten 
down to the lowest jio.ssible price, they go away with the 
“ smile which is childlike and bland,” and cheered with the 
inner corisciousness that they have “ sold” then rustomei. 
Here is a Buddhist 'Goompah which is worth seeing Theic 
is no difficulty about obtaining admission, and the Lamas, 
Avho are a fat, cheery lot of old- fellows, with not the least 
trace of asceticism about them are glad to shew visitoi s 
round the temple. Intending visitors should provide 
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, ihemselvcs with a good supply of Eau de Cologne, as the 
^':;red atmosphere of the interior is a good deal removed 
from that of “ Araby the Blest.” Leaving the Bhootea 
Busfee the road run^ tilong the eastern side of the 
I -ebong spur, on a portion of the ridge of which the new 
barracks will ultimately be constructed, with the Minchu, 
Bannockburn and G<ng Tea Plantations below on the 
right hand side. From the Bnstee to the Badamtam Tea 
T’lanlationthe load has been fairly level, but it now begins 
to descend rather rapidly in jilaccs About the eighth 
mile from Darjeeling there is a veiy neat and comfortable 
rest bung.ilow, where either breakfast or tiffin can be pai- 
taken of, but the traveller must provide his own com 
imssariat. The load then continues to descend rajudly 
thtough a virgin ioiest of sal, pine and other trees, the 
undergrowth consisting of dense sub-tropical vegetation, 
and the air is almost alive with gorgeous butterflies and 
other insects. In time the right bank of the Runject 
is leached, and after crossing the Rungnoo (one of Us 
affluents) by a substantial wooden bridge, the excursionist * 
reaches the well-known cane bridge, oi fulunga. The 
Runject rises in Independent Sikkim, and has its source 
at the foot of Ivinchinjunga. This river fiom the point 
where the Ruminun flows into it to its junction with the 
Teesta, forms the northern boundary of British Sikkim. 
The best time to see this river in all Us grandeur is during 
the rains, when it is full of water, but it is well worth seeing 
at any period of the year, as it is really a noble river, and 
during the cold season is perfectly limpid. The river is full 
of fish, and “ takes” of gigantic mahaseer have been known ; 
but, somehow, the Indian carp in this river is either too 
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well-fed or too cunning to icspond readily -lo the “voice of 
the charmor ” with a fishing rod' m his hand, and 
brethren of .the angle who have tried to circumvent Ifnn, 
have generally returned home empty baskets. The 
mahasecr has been occasionally accounted for with a spoon¬ 
bait, and this is really the only one that ill take a “ rise ” 
out of him. Since a iierinancnt bridge has been constiuctcd 
acioss I he Teesta, the Julunga across the Runjeef at this 
point is the most important in the Darjeeling Disliui. 
\s a good samjile of primitive bridge-making alone, it is 
worth seeing The bridge is a suspension one, constructed 
entucly of canei with a bamboo footway. Nervous peojilc 
often hesitate about crossing this apparently flimsy structure, 
swinging as it docs m raid air from one bank to the 
other ofoT broad, deep and rapid river; but there is abso 
hitely no d.anger wliatever, the bridge, in spite of the appeal 
anres against it, is jicrfcctly safe. Major Sherwill gives a 
technical description ot the construction of these Julungas. 
which will piobably be t>f interest to th6 reader. It is as 
follows .— 

“ The main chains supporting the bridge are composed 
of five rattan canes each \ the sides arc of spjit cane hang¬ 
ing from each main chain as loops, two feetap ait, and two 
feet deep. Into these loops the platform is laid, composed 
of three bambpos, the size of a man’s arm, laid side by 
side, the section of the bridge resembling the letter V, in 
the angle or bas^.of which the traveller finds footing. Out¬ 
riggers, to prevent the main chains being brought together 
with the weight of the passenger, are placed at ev^y ten or 
twelve feet in the following mamier . under the platform 
and parallel to the stream sliong bamboos ar^ passed, and 
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from their extremities to the main ^chain (of canc) split 
‘Tx'.ltan ropes arc firmly tied. This prevents the hanging 
looi^or bridge from shutting up and choking the passenger. 
'I'he piers of these bridges, (for there are several of them) 
ai 0 generally two convenient trets, through whose branches 
the main chains arc passed, and pegged into the ground 
of the opposite side.”^ 

iM orn here the excursionist has his choice of returning 
to I tarjceling.by the way be came, or of proceeding along 
the right bank of the Runjeet to its junction with the 
Tecsta, and thence to the new lion Suspension Bridge. 
His course will entirely depend on the arrangements he 
has made, before leaving Darjeeling, as to coolies, 
sii[)plies, S;c. Supposing the traveller to have decided 
to make an exclusion of .two clear days’ dura'ion, he 
will send his bedding, provisions, .and other impedimenta, 
on to the Pashok rest-house early the same morning 
that he starts foi the Runjeet, having first, oT course, ob- 
uiined permission fiom the FAecutrve Engineer to occupy 
the bungalow at Pashok Starting from Darjeeling in 
good time in the morning after a really substantial chota 
/lazarcc, be will reach the Runjeet with a good healthy ap¬ 
petite for^breakfast, at an hour which will depend entirely on 
whether he travels fast or slow. Having admired the scenery 
in the gorge of the river, while digesting his meal, and may¬ 
hap having smoked the .contqmplative pipe 'and having, 
“just lor the name of the thing,” crossed into Independent 
Sikkim either by the Cane Bridge or on a “ dug-ofir at the 
ferry, he will again takfe horse’ and ride to the Junction,” 
a distance of 'between six and seven miles, along a really 
capital level > road, skirling the Runjeet the whole way. 
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There are constantly succeeding peeps of the most splet^ 
didly varied scenery along this road—river, forest,^a'^d 
mountain; and if the traveller can at all appreciate 
the beauties of nature, he will donstantly draw bridle and 
admire the lovely scenery. The Junction of, the Teesta 
and the Runjeet is strikingly and wonderfully beautiful. 
Tommy Moore never was in India, and even if he had 
been, he could never have done justice to this “ Meeting 
of the Waters,” and we will not attempt it. All we can say 
U) visitors to Darjeeling is, go and See the place yourselves, 
and if you do not thank us for the advice, you ai e indeed 
blind. The’ c is a marked and striking difference in colour 
btlwecn the water of these two rivers, and for some distam c 
below the actual junction of the two, the waters of each 
retains ' eai h its distinctive character The water of the 
'Pcesta IS se.'i-grecn, somewhat tinged, and several degrees 
lower in temperature tl^an that of the Runjeet, while the 
latter is ol a dark greenish blue, and ]jerfectly transparent. 
J'ollowing the right bank of the Teesta for .about four miles, 
along a good level road, the tiaveller reaches the recently 
constructed Iron Suspension Bridge. This has taken the 
place of the old primitive Julunga, and is the route taken 
b\ most of the trade between Darjeeling, Thibet, and 
Bhootan. The Bridge is a light looking, though substan¬ 
tial, structure, and reflects much credit bn both the D. P. W. 
and the CbultractorS, Messrs. BUrn &Co. of Calcutta. From 

I 

the Brid^ tb the Inspection Bungaldw is a steady pull of 
about three miles up the hill. There the traveller can rest 
for the night and proceed next ttnorning to Dar^jeeling, a 
distance of about fifteen miles, through the forest on the 

V N 

ridge and under Sinchul. 'Phe road is really 
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all the way, and the forest scenery very striking. I’he tra¬ 
veler can reverse this itinerary if it seems good to hint?. Dur- 
ing the rains excursionists would be on the safe side if they 
were to take a few grains of quinine morning and evening, 
and they should bear in mind on no account to start in 
the morning, without having first partaken of a really sub¬ 
stantial c/w/a hazaret\ .A.bovc all things, travellers should 
carefully eschew bathing in cither the Runjeet or the Tcesta. 

If they neglect this warning, they must not be surprised if 

» 

their indiscretion is followed by an attack of congestion of 
the liver, or intermittent fever, oi both 

Another very pleasant excursion from Darjeeling, is to the 
Rmigaroon Botanic distance 6 miles. 'I'hc e\- 

I Liisionist can cither go by the old (Calcutta Road, or ovei 
lellapahar. When the Saddle is reached, the ro.ad turns 
shaj|)ly to the left for a distance of a little oaer 2 miles, where 
iliL liridle path down to the Gardens is iea<'hcd. 'I’lic 
turning cannot be mistaken, as there is a sign post at 
il;e side of the road. After a short descent the Foiesl 
luingalow IS reached. This is always available foi jiicnii s. 
if permission to use it is asked for beforehand. 

The experimental Botanical Garden was founded at 
kiing.iioon by oidei of Sir Ru.hard 'I'enqilo, then I.iciile- 
nanl-Governor of Bengal. The area of which is abo\e 75 

acres, of which rather more than twenty-six acies i.s under 

# 

forest, the gardens and nurseries have been laid out, and 
bungalows built. The garden is first and foremost a Botanical 
one. Plants of all speciesr-epiphytes, orqihids, gtpgers, &c., 
that will grow at the elen^ation of Rungaroon are collected 
and attached to the trees, so as ta make a repiescntative 
piece of virgin forest, and vacant^ spaces have been filled 
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with specKS indigenous to Nepal, Sikkim, or Bhootan. In 
short, the garden is devoted to such indigenous plants As 
are not likely to thiive in the moisture and more slnady 
forest sections, a third being resc.''ved foi exotic plants of 
botanical interest and suited to the climate and elevation. 

More attention is given to tlie ginwth of indigenous 
plants than to that of exotics. Eycry jiossible flowering 
])lant, growing naturally in these districts l)eh\cen S,ooo 
feet and 9,000 feet, is considered uorth) of being tried, 
cither in the clc.ired, 01 forest section of the garden 

As regards the t-\otu garden, the selection of plants is 
made with tin ■ ' a i f icpresentmg Natural Orders winch 
aic notabundam ni wbuh do not occui at jib in tin 
’noiiiitainous p. 1'- India Manx of the Australian 
Jh-o/iiiuu and of ibc Einoiic.an and American Coiiifcrtr ano 
Capulifeu. havL b^en v)ui(. time planted, the first and last 
of these spec les aie growing fairly, the Coni/a(v ordei, ih it 
ib, the t''CCS most pecubai to mountain regions,—cedais, 
firs, pines, laichcs, spriu i s. cyjires.scs, eSvr , are flourishing 
It is a remarkable f.ici ih,.i these trees are iioj. indigenous 
in the hills rcamd nancelmg But the selection of jilanis 
giown in the exotic garden will have t<j be worked out by 
the help of cx])ciicncc as to w'hat kind of plants aie likely 
to thrive in a wet tln.iai such as that of Sikkim. The 
situation of the garden is excellent ^ it is on the slope at 
the low'cr edge ol the forest which clothes the Sinchiil 
mountain and somewhat lower than Darjeeling, its alti¬ 
tude being about 6,000 feet; it has an excellent soil, and is 
well watered most months of the year Ijy running streams. 

4nothe!r pleasant, but more ambitious, expedition is to 
Phaloot oh the Stngalila Range. This iinmense spur runs 
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from Kinchinjungft to the plains of India, a ^stance 
of sixty miles, and during the greater portion of its course 
forms the boundary between Eastern Nepal and Sikkim. 
The road runs through *Lhe Ctoompahar Forest, and is in 
very fair order to Tohgloo. At.the 8th mile from Darjeel- 

r 

ing one of the natural curiosities of the district may be ob¬ 
served. It is an enormous rock on the top of the ridge, 
from the summit of which a magnificent view of Darjeel¬ 
ing and the Snowy Range on one side, and of the plains of 
Bengal on the other, is to be obtained. An easy zig-zag 
path leads to the summit of the rock, which is situated 
on the right hand side of the road. Near the 9th mile is 
a rest-house, but it is better to push on to that at Jor 
Pookri—13 miles from Darjeeling—and to breakfast there, 
thus leaving plenty of time* for the journey to 'I ongloo, 
31 miles. The distance of this mountain, which is 10.074 
feet high, is only TI miles in a straight line from Dar¬ 
jeeling ; but it must be remembered that the road traver- 
!>es two sides of a triangle. The best and most comfort¬ 
able plan is to sleep at Tongloo, so as to be fresh for an 
early start in the morning. From Tongloo to Sendukphoo 
the distance is 7 miles over a fairly good road, although 
in places it is rather trying for nervous people. Senduk¬ 
phoo Is 11,929 feet high, and from it there is a glorious 
view of the Nepaulese Snowy Range, including peaks west 
of the Arun river, Chfimg&M (22,215 feet), Chumglang No, 
2', (24,020 feet), Everest,'^9,002 feet), E-^^ere^'No. z 
(27,799 feet). From Sendtlkphbo to Phiitoot the idistEnee 
is 1 3 miles, and the txavellez can put up here 4 ^'" the 
night or return to 'S^dultphori^^ There is a fie^y built 
rest bungalow herje. PhalootuI and 19 
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miles ,distant from Darjeeling in a straight line. Sunset 
and sdnrise from any of the^^e points are pro^bly 
nnstiipilssable. The trip is a somewhat arduous and 
expensive One^ but the Scenery ifrill amply repay both cost 
and ttouble. A small jemyr' of coolies will have to be 
engaged, as only bedsteads, chairs and tables are provided 
in the rest bungalows, so that absolutely everything 
needed has to be brought from Darjeelmg. The baggage 
coolies should be sent on towards Tongloo the day before 
a start is made, as if this precaution is not attended to, 
h is probable that they will not put in an appearance 
until late pc night, and the traveller will be left hungry and 
shivering for many weary hours at Tongloo Lots of wraps 
and warm clothing are essential for comfort in this trip, 
as it is*bitlerly cold on the ridge at night. Application for 
permission to use the rest bungalows should be made to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling several days beforehand 
The charge is one rupee for each person occupying them 
for a night. The best tunes for undertaking this expedition 
are from the middle of October to the middle of November, 
and from the middle of March to the middle of May, as 
during these periods of the year the sky is almost cloud¬ 
less. Tos^ards the end of March and the beginning of 
April, (he Rhododendron Forest at Tongloo and Senduk- 
pboo is onip ^laae of various colours. 

"Another ei^union from Dsj^elin^ is to ^tjeylup Pass. 
Hub if'the loiv^palss in the %nge which divides Sikkim 
ftatp ^ is only i x,ooo feet high, and is passable 

soipid.^ *f^e rc^d to the Teesta Bridge fans been 
Ctossing thc'^e&sta, an ascent of some 
wngs th^^tratdler to the sul^diffsioDl^ statiiNt of 
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Kalimpong, where there are a Forest CMQcer aii4 a Pres- 
'i^yterUn missionary. From thence five easy toarch^ hritig' 
the traveller to the foot of the Pass, the road Aearljji a)} the 
way being passable for Jicwiies. It' is a I6ng, and trying 
climb to the summit, but once that point has been reached* 
there IS a wonderful view of' Thibet available;, The 
town of Chombi in Thibet is about ao miles from thh 
point. The Rajah of Sikkim lives at Chombi during a 
portion of the year. It will be necessary to take tents* 
and provisions of all kinds for self and coolies, as there are 
no hbuses to be met with between the third march from 
Kalimpong and the foot of the Pass. It hardly needs 
mentioning that Europeans are not allowed to cross into 
Thibet. The guard has quarters at Chombi, but some¬ 
how the news leaks out that a European is on l«is way 
to the Pass, and he almo^ invariably finds the guard waiting 
his arrival, and he is firmly but respectfully told that there 
IS no thoroughfare. ” People with any tendency to weak¬ 
ness of the heart or lungs, should on no account attempt 
the ascent to the Pass. 

There are ntany trips, pleasant and easy enough, which 
may be undertaken in Independent Sikkim, such as to 
the great Lamissary of Pemianchi, to Toomlong, the 
capital of the country, and other places. There is 
absolutely no shooting to be had without undergoing very 
great fatigue ; and -nine oax of ten would he blank 
fbi the sportsman undfit an[|(teumstances. ^ goeg walker 
would thoroughly tire of^ fi week or ten Inde¬ 

pendent Sikkim. A light tinned provision^j^'Ac., 
should be brought from Patjeel^g. Fowls* 
corn are piocuraWe at ev^ village, so jh 
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nccessai> to burden one’s self with food foi coolies, and 
indeed it is 4ot necessary to take many of them, whp 
are, if at all numerousj a j>erfect plague to the traveller. 
The people are frank, hospita]?le, obliging, and fond of 
Europeans. They will be described fully in anothei 
chapter. 

There are many delightful walks and rides in and 
abotA Daijeehng, among which may be mentioned the 
walks round Birch Hill, along the Auckland Road to 
the Jore Bungalow and back, either over the Jclla- 
pahar or along the old Calcutta Road, to the Victoria 
Waterfall, including a visit to the Burdwan Rajah’s Palace, 
&c , &C. In fact in whatever direction the traveller goes he 
will find on all sides something to amuse and interest him 
During^the rains he should never be far away from his 
waterproof, as the shoiieis come down in the most un¬ 
expected way. The jiedestrian should also make a point 
of wearing good, stout, clump-soled boots. A drenching 
never hurts if care is taken to change the clothes immc 
diately on rcturmng home 
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TRADE-^TEA AND CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 

* VERY brisk trade is carried on between Darjeeling^ 
Sikkim, Bhootan, and Thibet. During the financial 
year ’t88o i the imports from Sikkim were valued at 
Rs. 1,67,960, and the exports at Rs. 80,898. During the 
same period the imports from Bhootan were valued 
at Rs. 2,43,92?, and the exports at R9. 1,96,947. 
The principal articles imported from Sikkim were food 
grains, ponies, cattle, ghee, and salt. The principal 
exports to Sikkim were Luiopcan piece goods, salt, and 
tobacco The principal articles of import from Bhootan 
were woolk n poods, ponies, and madder (a red, last dye) 
locally known as mai'jit The principal articles of export 


were European »piece goods, tobacco, beteinms, and 
rice. Most of the Sturdy ‘little poni^ one >ees 

in and about Darjeeliingf havp5,\)ecn impoartS^ diMKlugh 
Bhootan and''<Sikititn If/also a 

large trade in rhiretta, aii^^ niSSd^lSrS 

pass through Datieeli^ 4 |*^ 
way from Indepdjivi^at S^ljT ■* ' ‘ ‘ 


i « .t. 
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Tea culti^adoti and i|fianuiacture is the most important 
inijiustry itifl^ntish Sikkimt, and employs a large number of 
Europeans as wetl as a itost of native tea-makers "and 
coolies. fact it may be saf/^ly asserted that the Euro- 
ptan tea planteir has done more to develop the natural 
resources of thia beautiful country within a short space 
of years than E^wld be accomplished in centuries without 
his aid, as the'' following dguros will prove eonclusively. 
Comparativt Table of Tstt Operations from the year 1866 

to 1880-81. 


Year*. 

i 

i 

Kumhtt ibf 
‘galsc^ens. 

\ 

M . .. ,, 

to 

Extent of Und 
under gultiva- 
tion m acres. 

Outturn of 
tea in lbs. 

Number of La¬ 
bourers employed, 

1866 

r 39 

t6,392 

433,715 

Not known. 

1868 

44 

10,067 

^•51,549 

6,859 

1870 

56 

11,046 

1,689,186 

8.347 

1872 

74 

14,503 

2,938,626 

12,361 

1874 

I13 

18,881 

3.927,9” 

19.424 


f 

Not accurately 

1880 

*55 

28,367 

S,i 6 o, 314'[ 

known* Cannot 
be less than 




1 

28,000 

1882 

*S4 

2S,io<; 

6,596.456 

Ditto. 


Of the labourers employed on the tea estates fully 99 per 


cent, arc immigrants from Nepaul, or their descendants who 
have settled down permanently in the district. The first 
tears^s in this dlsixict were planted in his garden at 
Beeidwood i)y^.the 4te Campl;>eU, the&,Superiutendent 
t>f Darjeeling. ^he.|pe 4 |['wer^^f the Chitm variety, and 
the pldft pofto <^dens .were planted with 

fJlriha,seedr 


to have been obtained 
from introduce tea 

cultftj^|Mpllo to 1853, 
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when two or three smalltagardens existed, but datt; of 

the commeacement of the industry be Wke^ at 1856-57. 

The earlier planters h^ to gtope about a good deal hi ''the 
dark owing to want of practical eUpetlenOe, they l^se^ent- 
ly made many serious mistakes, add theirdjid not 
meet with success. There was also in the "^ood old days” 
a good ded of sharp practice, if not knavery, in the s^e 
of gardens to enthusiastic upd unsuspecting purchasers. 
Mr. A. wanted money, he hatf a large grant of land, he 
sowed it broadcast with tca-seet^ and then he waited patient¬ 
ly for a spider to walk into his net. The spidfSr came in time, 
and Mr. A. sold his land to Mr. B. as being so 
many acres of land under tea,—probably exaggerating 
the actual area of the land, as in those days there was 
no means of checking statements of this kind; and 
when the bargain was concluded, Mr. B. found that 
the land represented to him as being several hundred 
acres planted with tea, really meant so many acres 
with some couple of hundred plants per acre. In those 
days It was a common sa>ing “ it pays to plant tea, but 
it does not pay to make it.” The meaning of which is, that 
a good profit was to be made by planting out tea in the 
way described above, and then selling it to a greenhorn 
before the time the bushes came into bearing. This 
dishonesty was one of the factors in the crash of 1863.-66. 
Since then people have leamnd > from dearly bohght 
experimee/ and the hist tweUve yi||Xur^luve ft |i6riod of 
steadily inefea^ng prospj^ty,^ ^ ‘ ^ , 

The following is a brief deil^^^r^n "of 4llptfl|llioii. 
Haling obtained ft suitftbM hl'pol a’**^*^^ 

water-power availjibie, too' far a and 
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anangcments having iMsen made an adequ itc supply of 
goodiBeed (Assam hybrid fbr choice), and a sulficicnt supply 
of labour, operations commence about the miduie of 
October.'^ The fint Hung to b done is to'clcai tne land 
intended fbr planting; This is done by burmpg tlie under¬ 
growth when it is sufficiently dry to take light freely 
The heavy timbei (if any) is singed and left standing 
for the present, or felled at once The jungle having 
been burned, the coolies Are set to work to grub 
out roots, and afterwards to hoe the entire surface to 
be planted to a depth of from one and i hnlf to two 
feet Roads are then lined out and the land is staked 
off with bamboo (takes at a distance of from three t(^ 
four feet apart, shewing where the tea plants are to be 
Holes of 18 inches deep by one foot m diameter are next 
dug at each of the stakes, in which the surface soil is to 
be placed. This work is usually finished by the end of 
November. One or two seeds are now planted in the holes 
(aUhough some people plant as many as three oi four),' 
and aie pushed down to the depth of an inch Ihey are 
then covered over w ith loose soil “ N ui se nes” a^er form 


ed at the same time at places where irrigation is possible, 
and filled with seed closely planted. These “ nurseries" 
are intended as a reserve, from which young plants can be 
rembyed during the rainy season to fill up any vacancies 


that may he caused by of tjie seed at stake not having 
germinated berni* plantei^ the next 

to do ^ permanent buildingS, such as 

’a ilir the with the necessary out-build 

iner>^ ^at now remains to 

heep^ plaiiled'lahi^blbil^^C weeds, and to 
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fill in vacanciea witb tran«ij>laiits the " Wsenes” durii^ 
the rainy season. , J 

Ilf the thirdyfeAr all the pe tem 9 4 tlk "6 in 

ehes to 4 or 5 feet hi^aeoord^th thU^dety dlWdeown. 
The Chiha is the slowest and AssaniiMihe >qtlkfee$t 
grower. They «t|e then ^mted ddWn tO nbout io inches 
from the in ,on(!|ife to {iromote the growth of new 

w/ood and teikder shoots. is done between Novettt- 

her and February, when the down* and this is an 
operation reqainng great cstto end attention from all 
concerned. About a month or six weeks after pruning, 
aqtMtardmg to wea^h^ efferatkm and aspect, the new shoots 
are on an average 6 to S incites long, and can now 
be pickipd ; and from* this period throughout the rains suc¬ 
cessive fiushes,” i.e, new shoots, make thdr appearance at 
intervals varying from fifteen W twenty days, according to 
soil, weather, elevation and system of pruning adopted. 
The tea plant is said to when k tbnown out new 

shoots and leaves* A well-cultivated garden planted with 
a good jd/ of plant not too far apart, should give in its 5th « 
or 6th year about 240 lbs. of manufactured tea per acre; 
which is reckoned as bdng equivalent to 240 lbs. of green leaf 
brought into the factory. 'j[’he outturn mcreaaes steadfiy 


until the twelfth year, when the bush has arrived atmattinty. 
The yield will then be about 3*0 lbs. ap acra It is 


suppose that a tekphwt; will me e laiger.oTop 


steadily yea? after fptoi* 
to 900 lbs. an acre hav^<^n 
planters have been disaokrtnjs^ 
has been coarse,has 

hardly paid for 


it as 


case. ^. 




k Of 700 

wf^ts toiibe 
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»anjr years of caref«| riling td fecovi^'’from such tough 
t^eat^ ^ ^ 

ntJw^piWpjfriSlift'a^ rarrieU bt( 

du^g: chid Hlpurtrev^d -the ghtdianB, as a rule, are 

dfit||s^ h^sd t]i^ during tti0 tEihs. 

4$ soOn as the i^hsli is |n t iM&ieMty^t«nced stage, 
as many wonfien and chHd^ ^ j|^ ^^edslfiu;^ employed 
to uke it off the busheajm^ ^ has timm.^et hard, as 
the younger atidtoorE«i%»%^'the leaf, the better uill be- 
the tea manu^dhire(3^0s)t%‘^1>e.priiKi]pIellj^lucking^^ tn 
leave the bud, the a^is of tile lea|[ which the shoot 

IS plucked iollSi^, as from this a3^ hosl ‘*ffush ’ starts 
Some authorities frame the iiilure8^«s follows froth the 
teas they would ittiike, supposing sifrlfeai^s were pfrudced,— 
I, Flowery JPietebc j ^‘‘‘iQ^ge Pekoe^j 3 , Oas^e Pekoe; 
4, Souchongs or mixed togetlvaif—1< 2, 3» 

Pekoe; i, 0, 3, 4**4 |^oe Souchong,,'- If ^loV'^Hbe taken 
into account' it IrSifff makflS^a coaipe,.l^ ^ Bohea. 
Th|s, so far -dbe Darjeeling distrtist! iv frOfrti^med, is ex¬ 
tremely misleading. Flowery and OfaUge Pekoes aic almost 
never mapufactotUdf and the following is the correct classi¬ 
fication ;—i, Pbkoe; s, Soucliotig; 3, Broken Pekoe; 4, 


Pekoe Fhnnings j 5 , jSoutihong; ^ BitHifsn Tea,' 

At j o’clock io dl^»frVenln'gtye&!^ry gong rings and the 
plut)^ frasteif in their baskets of leaf, which is care¬ 
fully WiiMl ^ eidimin^. ItA ^9“ ‘Spread on the ffooi 
of the thsiJ^r of the 

W' t^^j^ W|| |M p Er i^dve,”!!! allow 

,ccXKi#Pi^>>;0y which it is 


acc 




-— 

ly ere the fol 
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‘I < p 
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iowfeg. Fresh 
ear gives a ci:ackUBi|| > 
heard . from pi?Rfi$rty 

stf^'will notijo, 


tl 








t^ble q^njt^ty^ a^dr<l- 

liir* « « ' < 



machines now so 
djtibof .by siea^ 

c^jket^dJ .^is takes 
Whether is hard 

tphine jitd 


>\yi^ su^Rjft^wi 

uhijjfersally ^^d w 

or >a^er-pow^*.4? pUt ji 
unl|t the 6p» 
longiw or sho«fi|F^ 

or:aofi v^^he leaf*^^so|^.iti»e 
forw^..4%f baU%^^^^Oii^.;,|^' ^ople^g^ a flight 
hand roUin^^erwa!^ as tk|^ give # better 

“ twist ” tO^ie leaf. The baile jdlqiwed to stapd 

until 

ini{x>it8ht.«?|: oi&a-nijSih]^.as o^J« depends 

the future qotdhy^w^lea. The fennehl^oH . should be 

*" * ’ Nfeu * M ^ " 

s£{>pped at the righp^noment, and it meeds a sharp.^. 
e^pi^ienced eye to tell when the proper ai^i^nt of feitoen- 
tatipu h«s been arrived a rule the inside of the 

hall of leaf shc»^.h^^|hpj The 

fermented ^ejsIJs thenj4^||^^1&ie 
placed over a, pharec^^^f^ or'ip otfemf 
machihi».,iyhicife4C^^i»«fcn^|nto geh^ 

It is 

thoroijghgp^if^P 
plete; jlhe leii^ Ij^oughtM 

The’tca is notjr^j^'to eooC She 

tea Wtfe M sepai|^ 
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different qoeshes are u$ed, and this is done either by 
women' or in a machine. The best quality of tea falls 
through the finer the coaiser remains iii the 

sieve,,y iatteC’^'jlK, t^n Tnt on a coarser sieve, and so 

on iwttl nothtiig r^&iabs but the red, hard, unrolled tea. 
The tea is then rotbeoted, and is dosely packed in wooden 
boxes lined with sheet 4fad. , teaf in ^ow ready to 
send to market, Gieen never mat^e in this district. 

There is every prospect now that Indian Tisa. has become 
so well known in bo<k the hmne and foreign markets, end 
that sciendfic planting and manufacture have been univer¬ 
sally adopted> in addition to the vast improvements arrived 
at in the maohinery of hte yesrs, that the tea industry in 
these hills is certain to continue m a fipurishing cotvclition. 

A tea plantation is Well worthy of a visit, especially during 
the manufacturing season, when the different processes briefly 
sketched above can he Wen in opeiation. The planta 
tions are models of neatness and order, and the planters 
aie always willing to ciqplain each process and the reason 
for It to visitors. 1 'he Ncpaulese Ooolies, too, are very 
interesting. In spite of a pretty liberal coating of dirt, 
some of the women are good-looking, and men and women 
alike a^e a happy-go^ucky lot, chemiul and in good condi¬ 
tion. In fact jusl,the> reverse of Bengali laborers in 
every respect. They are well paid and well housed, and 
each &in% has its little patch pf cultivation lent 
lice, on which a^ muawa tsort of small miUct) 
are grown, That off on the ted gardens, 

than in their own cou^y proved by their immigrating 
into {^kim ami dWIl^'lhera^iu such numbers. 
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Cinchona «i^iitation ihe laanufecture of the cele¬ 
brated Alkaloid FebrUbt^e iii 4 he D(ixt ndost il£i^|Mlsrtanl,ihduBfry 
carried on in this district* *1N^piaiMAtions ^ situated 
at Rungbeeand MoDgpoos«at irm^ |>laoe dfb^fattories 
are, in the vafiey of die Riang, and Et IriBey 

of the TeeeUb The tiutd to Run^bee branGbiie off at the 
3td mile from the'jD);e on the Tukedafa road 

From the tuqtmg the ride is a^^gish one. but it is certain¬ 
ly fat from being a weary one, Es the foicst scmery aloi^ it is 
cettainly the finest now remai^dng in this disirirt. 

Like tea, there Xraa a gdod deal of groping about m the 

dark at the outset of this industry., In i9fia some cases 
containing a number of plants and seedlings were sent up 
from Calcutta and were 15 days or more on the road. 
Many of the plants died cm ^uie. The cases were then 
sent to Senchtd of all places' in the world, because 
some wiseacre concluded that as cinchona grew and 
flourished on the higher slopes of the equatorial Andes, 
Senchul must be fhi place lo) them. It is needless to say 
that deaily bought experience proved that the climate« 
was utterly unsuitable, so in time they were moved to 
Lebong. This place also proving unfit for the plants, they 
were moved to Rungaioctft, but their migrations Were now 
almost at an end, as finally an enmnious block of land 
bounded on the north by the Rung nver and on the 
cast by the Tcesta was taken up as a suitable place for the 
new mdostry. That tbe a^i^On was a JuffixSlpus Cine 
been amply proved by experitiiu^ ^Tbe fittanda) tecuks 
of the Cinchona plantatiod^a, ^ tl^(t cmeiting 

test of figures, ht^ve exceei^* wltdiai the 

most enthusiastic advocate. 
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In 1862 wtre 311 )>lant$ and 1,300 se(sdlin§on the 
GovewjrtH^l Pl*nUi»onst In ill;5 there were 

about 2,to^iier€« at G^yevkuni^t Plan tattoo, m whtf«h the 
trees wsptf 4higlv aceoiding to thuir age. 

fUtiaiber of n!fcei$, (elxcluding plants m the ni 
put out bet'ween 1^4. the 3i8t Match, i8;ji3, amounted 
to 3 j« 85,592. 'I'he nulnber, o( trejfss of hinds on the plan¬ 
tations at the end of the fi^ncial yeaf' ^88^ was 8^19,323 
During that year tbie |irod^e of the pla»tatio«is #&& 
34,57olb& of $xy hM^ and ’^0,876!^$ ol^febnluge wcard 
disposed of. The total revenue of the plantations was 
fts. 2,7a,Si4, wi*hanetpn^of Bs. 1,30,338, teptesenttng 
a return at the rate of r 3 per cent, on the capital% In addi- 
tion a sum of probably nearly five lahhS of rupees MUts saved 
to Government, by the)substitution of febrifuge fo^i quinine 
in the public institdtitfilis of the country. At the end 
of the year there were ^^,323 quinine giving trees 
on the ]>lantations, namely. Caksaya (t&dUding Itigertam) 
566,695, and hybrids 291,628 There ‘tras no addition 
during the year to the alkaloid giving trees, suattubta 
during the year, as the numbet at present on the plantation 
3,873,285 was considered to meet ^11 present demand for 
febrifuge. 

Thub in twrenty 1 fears, from a 'v'fy small beginning, 
a splendidly succesiiful entei prise has been established 
splendid not only 6nanciall}, but splendid on humani¬ 


tarian grounds boaidos,*' as it baa Jpyt an efficient febri' 
fugc within the the very poorest native of 

Bengab Many years a|^an^^nj(fmpt was made U> tiunu 
fac(j|^d gumint on th# .jipdtl ^Vt like most first eiforts ii 
tutin^o^'a failure IChS tkiveMuncnt, although naturally 
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discouraged, did not give up the effort to m^ofacture a 
cheep antiperiodic on the spot, iostea^. pf il|;ii|g dtftliged to 
incur the needless expensp of seuBog t^e bark hoi^ to be 
worked up into quinine thnre^ ^iiDjPlQrted^n 

that form. After numerous experilctilB^ts, Mr. sttfcled- 
ed in obtaiaiqg an alkaloid froth tte tiovertuhent bark. 
There was fiinous oppo,siiiofi on the part of a portiiion of the 
“ (acuity" to the H^troductiott '>of this alkaloid into the 
public institutions as a subsj^tute for quinine^ and ratms 
of paper were wasted in exhat^ltfve reports, uyiog to prove 
that the alkaloid was worse than useless. However, time 
proved tliat the oppoBtion were entirely in the wrong, and 
It is now acknowledged that the febrifuge is quite as useful 
as quinine in most pases of intermittent fever. When 
Mr. Wood India, Mr. Gamsmi^ took over the direction 
of the factory, and has succeeded in: improving the quality 
of the amdrphhus alkaloid, aa. welt as in jiroducing an 
alkaloid little inferior in app&rance and solubility to 
sulphate of quiniftw, while u is fully equal to it in efhcacy. 

The mode of extracting the febrifuge from the bark is 
roughly as follows -rThe baik is first reduced to a rough 
powder, the powder is then soaked m enough dilute muria¬ 
tic acid to make it thpi^l^ghl} moist After soaking for a 
variable period, and stirriftg^he mass occasionally, the mass 
IS then put into an apparatus, and 1$ allowed to percolate 
with the dilute muriatic acid, until the solution which 
drops through is neaej}! destitute of a Idttei;. taste. ‘ A 
solution of caustic soda is'dilp:f!|^ddedto the liqW and 
It IS well stirred. The resultingJkr^pitato is then' aUo#^ 
to subside gradually, therlnipflgxiataat fiquor is then 
drawn off, the preripiitate is thoroughly washed with cold" 
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wAt^ ithe washings cease to have colour.^' The 

witft ttioire. ;water. is then, heated and 
dilute ^il.ulphurlc aep a4de4 gradually until neaily all 

^ liissolved, and’ a neutial liquid 
hasl^Uen '.The liquid is then concentrated until 

a. film begins to form. Many details are (fitted in this 
description for obvibus reasons, -but ^ this i?" nn outline of 
the various processes tfetingh ^vhich tbftil^rk has to pass 
before being convert^ into aUcaloid or febnfuge. 

Utider this heading FjOitussr ConservAwct may be ^pro- 
priately introduced, because the veboi^^stent'^f these hills 
already thr too much denuded, as «ell k the preservation 
of the existing forest and the supply of fuel and timber, 
is a most important industry in this district. The Forest 
Reserves in this district are the Darjeeling, Kurscong, and 
Teesta Divisions. *1151? estimated area of the first is 24,288 
acres, of the second 57,392 acres, and of the^third 161,255 
acres. These divisions are agaih subdivided into blocks 
of various sizes. The forests extend from the Sal Forest 
of the plains, to the region of oaks and pine.s, or from an 
elevation gf 300 to 10,000 feet above the sea-level. A 
list of the|pfes growing between these elevations will be 
found at pp. 16 and 17 a«*. The work of i>laniing out 
young trees at the various devutMms suitable to the growth 
of the various species is being carried out vigorously and 
systematically, while nurseries have been fofmed in differ¬ 
ent parts of the resdt^ arid efficient measures have been 
taken for the protec^b# of the existing forests from fires, 
by iwv.enuhj 5 y^«wi>^gi,^ah 4 voting apart places where travel- 
■IfOT may light'thmr,,(pookihg fires with Safety to the forest, 
supply of wood fuel to the statiort of Darjeeling, 
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is partly carried on by the Forest Department, and 
partly by native contractors. The prevailing rates for 
rirewo6d are Rs 25 per too maunds, and for charcoal 
R I per maund; these rat 69 do not include carriage to the 
purchaser’s house, which is charged for according to the 
distance the fuel has to be carried previous to delivery. 
Fuel is a heavy item in .the monthly household expenditure, 
but there is no help for it at present, and people can only 
grumble and put up with it. There is, however, every 
prospect of the Railway being able before long to deliver 
coal and coke at Darjeeling, at less rates in proportion 
than those at present obtaining for firewood and charcoal. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HILL TRIBES .OF SIKKIM AND ITS 
VICINITY AND THE INHABITANTS OF 
THE DARJEELING TERAI. 

f jHE native inhabitants of the hill portions of Sikkim 
\ ittay be roughly divided into, i, Nepalese, 2, T.op- 
chas, 3, Bhooteas. 

The Lepciias may be regarded as the aborigines of the 
hill portion of Sikkim, although they have a tradition that 
at some remote period, they migrated across the snows 
into this country. At all events they were the first rare 
found in Sikkim, so far as can be ascertained. To all 
frequenters of Darjeeling this race must be very familiar. 
They undertake all sorts of odd jobs, and are not avei sc 
to undertake domestic service occasionally, and if fairly 
treated will remain in the same family for years. They 
have no objection to turning their hands to any kind of 
indoor work, and a6 t^ey generally intelligent and 

r ’ 

easily trained, they in time become valuable domestir 
se'r^ts. The women ’ sare capital children’s servants. 
Thdr features are of a distinctly Mongolian type, their 
feces being broad and flat, their eyes oblique, vrith high 
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cheek bones. They have broad chestsi very, well de¬ 
veloped calves to their legs, and fairly muscular arms, but 

* P •• 

in spite of this, they are, as a rule, decidedly c^eminate 
looking. This may be owing to their sjiort, stature 6rarely 
exceeding 5 ft. 3 in. or 5 ft. 4 in. in height) small hands and 
feet and almost hairless faces; the men have a small down 
of hair on the upper lip. Their hair is coarse and coal 
black, and "rows long and thick, and the men plait it into 
one tail, while the women wear iteto. This is often the only 
means a new-comer has of distinguishing a man from a 
woman at little distance. This race is gradually, but surely, 
dying out in British Sikkim, and probably in Independent 
Sikkim also, and before many generations are past, the 
pure-blooded Lepcha will be as e.xtinct as the Dodo. 
This is in a great measure due lo the increase Qf regular 
cultivation of late years, and to the strict conservation of the 
forests by the Forest Department. They have not a word 
for plough in their language, and follow the nomadic mode 
of raising crops by y/inj/i cultivation. This consists in 
selecting a patch of virgin soil, clearing it of forest an^ 
jungle, and scraping up the surface with the rudest 
agricultural implements. The productive powers of the 
cleaicd land become exhausted in throe or four years, 
when It is abandoned, and u new site chosen, where the 

I 

same operation 1^ lepeated, and so on ad infinitum. 
It is obvious that wth this system of cultivation, it 
would require a large tract of'land to support even a 
moderate sized family. The Lepchas have no caste dis- 

>f * 

tinctions, but they speak of themselves a$ belonging^ to 
nine septs or clans ; i, Barphung Phucho; 2, Adeng Phucho; 
3, Tharjoph Phucho , 4, Sipgrang j 5, Singut \ 6 , Tingel i 
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7y VLokwiimj: 8} Tiren; and 9, Saitgine. These all eat 
tQgdilef teiennanryt b^t thejr talk of one clan being 
MjB[h^'ihi(n'''knot)ier. The Lepchas have a tradition of 
the J flood, H^uring which a cor pie escaped to the top of 
TeefldOng, a mountain in Independent Sikkim not far from 
Daijeeling. Originally the Lepchas appear to have had no 
religion in the ordinary acceptation of the > word. They 
acknowledge the existence* of good and evil spirits. 
They pay no heed to the good spirits, “why should 
we,” they say, “ the good spirits do us no harm; 
the evil spirits who dwell in every rock, ,grove, and 
mountain, are constantly at work, and to them wc must 
l>ray, for ‘.hey hurt us.” Every tribe has a priest- 
doctor, who neither knows nor attempts to practise 
the heakng art, but whose chief business is to cast out the 
devils which are supposed to cause all human ailments. 
In fact he is an exorcist, pure and simple. These men 
are called The Lepchas respect the Hhuddist 

Lamas as holy men, and some of them profess a modified 
.form of Bhuddism. They burn or bury their dead indif¬ 
ferently. Morally they are far superior to their neighbours, 
the Bhooteas and Thibetians. Polygamy is unknown and 
polyandry very rare. In their relations with each other 

and with Europeans they are frank, open, and used to be 

/ 

strictly honest in all their dealings; but it is to be feared 
that their contact in Darjeeling with the knavish Bengalees 
hRS coFttij^ejd'fliem to extent, but* in his native wilds 
in' Independent Sikkim • he still preserve!; his good qualities 
inA/etftiiid it is only th«:e'*^t the L^peba, pure and simple, 
is'tO '^ibond npw-a-days. Ahhough a mountaineer, the 
Lep^a is an arrant coward, but he is a bom naturalist and 
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kutiter, and has a name fm: every tree, shrub, -a»bilAl,'ibii‘d 

and insect to be found m Sikkim. His 

ness 'troubiet him very little, '©lougit' fond Of a dip'in 

f 

any stream he may come across, he rarely sntidiea’hiiiiSelf, 
in our acceptation of'the word, and is consei^eptly hot a 
pleasant neighbour in a hot valley, when he is to Wind¬ 
ward. They are very, fond* of a sort of qtioits, at which 
game they play with pieces of slate, and are very expert. 
Their dress is di^inctly graceful, consisting of a robe of 
striped blue and white cloth woven b> the women in a 
very primitive loom; this is crossed over the breast and back, 
leaving the arms free, and descending to the calf of the leg; 

It is gathered in at the waist with an ornamented girdle. 

t 

In winter they wear a long woollen upper garment with long 
loose sleeves. The dress .of the women is very siftiilar to 
that of the men, with the addition of a sort of bed gown 
over it, the material of which is got from the cocoons of a kind 
of caterpillar, which feeds on the leaves of a variety of 
nettle very common in this district, as any jjerson who 
has been stung by it will have cause to remember. We have'' 
known the sting penetrate through a pair of cord riding brush¬ 
es, and the pam caused by the sting is very far from being a 
joke for several hours after. The yoiing tender tops of all the 
nettle tribe are used as food by the Lepchas. Titey make 
it into a sort of curry, and almost any day near Lepcha settle* 

14 

ments the Momeh may be seen going about amongst the 

> 

nettles armed with a pair of pinceirs With which they rehiove 
the tops.. ' ' 

The Lepichas are grosSrfeeders, ‘inordinafely Jbnd 'df tie* 
meric meals of pork, and they eat the cveas^ea bf ^tle 
which have died of disease. Ind^d, so fund are they of 
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bft^^.saVoiy (^) morsel that during an epidemic of cattle 
ki extremely difficult to prevent them from digging 
4^.|k}d.^ting the bodies which have been buried eivcn so 
three days. Th^y are v/yry fond too of strong drink 
rwlim.they can get iu Their chief drink, however, is niurwa, 
whj^h is somewhat like exceedingly small table beer. This 
ia« made by pouring boiling water ^ on the millet in a bam¬ 
boo ckougn, allowing it to cool a little and sucking the infu- 
through a bamboo tube. This wbpn cleanly tn^dc is 
vcrf refre^ng, and is certainly non-intoxicant. The seeds 
are then given to the pigs and cattle yirho like and thriv e 
on them. The Lepchas arc also very fond of tea. They 
seem to prefer English made tea, when they can get it, and 
drink it as we do with milk and sugar. They also drink 
large < 7 uantities of the brick tea manufixctured in China foi 
the Thdiet market. This they prepare in tlic following 
manner. A sufficient quantity of the brick having been 
broken off, it is put into a efionga, and some boiling water 
poured over it, butter and salt added, the x\hule is then 
churned up together, and- the semi-solid Iftpid (if such a 
word can be coined) is poured into little cujis, turned fiom 
knots of the maple and other trees, and drunk warm. We 
tried this mixture once, and it ceiiainly was not exactly 
nausehus. Probatbly our palate was not jiroperly educated , 
it all events the first experiment was also the last. 

The mamage customs of the Lepchas are somewhat 
singular;^ .The l^ridegroom has to purchase the biide. 
If ardent loairv, have not sufficient either in com or in 

^ ^ I 

ishlj^ to meet of the i>arents, he pays what 

go^s through a form of preliminary mairiage 
^cemooyi which is oomideredjjerfectly binding on both 
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sides. The bridegroom is not allowed to sfel un, - 

keeping for himself until the ^ole of 

paid, Iso he consequently lives with his parents<iA,<^w 

until the whole of the purcViase-tnoney has been ftp,’' 

it may be several years after, when a sec6nd man^nftie: 

ceremony is gone through, and the husband is allowed'fo' 

take his wife away with him. The conjugal relations of 

the Lepchas are*§ingularly pure, unfaithfulness being very 
0 

rare indeed. The besetting sin of the I.«pcha is. indolence. 

f 

He will do nothing if he can avoid it. Still with aU l^r 
faults, the Lepchas are by far the most pleasing, frank and 
honest race ,to be found in Sikkim. Those who know 
them best and are most alive to their faults like tliem 
best, because their sterling good qualities more than coun¬ 
terbalance their bad ones. It is a matter of %incere 
1 egret that this interesting race should be dying out faiit, 
as is undoubtedly the case. Colonel. Main waring published 
a giammar of the Lcpcha language some few years 
ago, anil has been at work on a dictionary during an 
indefinite period. Probably before the latter has issued * 
fiom the press the last of the Lepchas will have passed 
away. 

'rirc Nep'TLFsi'. form over 65' percent, of the population 
of the Darjeeling hills, and they'arc immigrating in yearly 
inricasing numbers. Independent Sikkim is also being 
lapidly populated by them. The Nepalese as seen in the 
Darjeeling District are divided , iuto almos: innumerable 
tribes or clans (improperly called, castes). They are all 
immigrants from Nepal, and probably when 
possession of British Sikkim, there were hardly tw huttdred 
Nepalese of pure descent in the territory. Of course the 
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Onidbioos (whom we class under this head for convenience), 

AUmerous, as they are a cross between the 
LcIpchRr^' Mid the tJTi^Jalese, and inhabit Sikkim « and 
.Nepal indifferently; The Nepalese are a push- 
in|^ thriving^ prolific race. They are excellent cultivators, 
and adien the slope of the land will allow of it they invari- 

1 m 

ably use ploughs if they can afford a pair of • bullocks, and 
if the land they occupy is sufficiently large. They find 
ready and well paid employment on the tea gardens, and 
many of them are engaged in trade. They are also largely 
employed as domestic servants, syces, leaf-cutters, &c. It 
is impossible to enumerate and describe all the clans in 
a moderate space even. The Murinis are the most numer¬ 
ous in this district, and next in order the Limboos, the 
GUnmu^, the Magars, the Kamhas, the Ghartis, .and the 
Nawars. These last were the original inhabitants of the 
Vriley of Khatmandu, and Were driven out by the Goor- 
khas after a long and desperate war, about the beginning 
of the last century. In rank tlic Nawars are the first 
.»mong the Nepalese settlers in Sikkim, they are mostly 
traders. Next come the MurmLs, or chief agricultural class. 
The lowest class arc the Dhamis, or tailors, and next above 
them come the Kamis, or blacksmiths, and the Sarkies, or 
tanneis. The Nepalese who come to Darjeeling, generally set¬ 
tle down permanently in the district, although some return 
to their own country after they have laid by a little money. 
On re-crossing the frontier on the way to‘their homes, they are 
invariably mulcted in sums graduated on a sliding scale, 
nominally to pay for the restoration of their so called caste, 
which they are supposed to have lost by residing in British 
Territory; probably the Nepalese Chancellor of the Ex- 
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rhenuei could make a pretty good (•ucss as to what beOomis^ 
of *his poll tax. ” » 

The i^robablc reasohs why eo many Nepalese 
into British, as well as ini* Independent, Sikkim are as ibl* 
lows:—In the fust place, like the population of the West,of 
Ireland, they are a wondei fully prolific people, and thp 
population of the ( ounti y has increased to such an extent 
and so rapidly, that the land can no longer find food for them 
all. In the second place, lhe> aie sure of finding conge 
nial woik, good wages, and kind l.eatmeni on the tea gar¬ 
dens La^t, but not least, Biitish Sikkim is a regular cave of 
Adullam for the Nepalese 'I'he Nc'palcse laws arc more than 
Draconian m their seveut>^ bat c\ecpl for inutdei, dacoity, 
and one or two other heinous crimes, no extraditiop treaty 
exists between Nejial and British India, consequently once a 
Nei)alese criminal gels safely across tlic fioniier he is beyond 
the icach of justice. Again, the oidlnary Nepalese is never 
hajJiiy unless he is ovoi lu ad and cats in di In, so he generally 
gives his Mcditois iIk sli,) when they beroiue too i)ressing ^ 
All these cauM,-. i nitc M piouiolc a steady flow ot immlgra 
tion. The Ncpales will live m the Mine vil'agc with the 
Ix'pchas, but in a -.cpaiate ipiarteV ot •! I)\ rheniselve.s. 

'I'he JJmboo aie nol unlike the I.epchas in appearance, 
but their skins are more yedlow, their eyes arc smaller and 
more oblicjue They ne\ei plait their hair, but wear it in un 
kempt, elfin locks. Thoyiarc exceedingly dirty and gross- 
feeders, being specially fond of a gome of pork. Their Uis 
position is just the opjxj.siie to that of the Lepcha.s, and a 
large pjojjortion of the muiders in this dLstiict have been 
c ommilted by them. They make good soldiers, and are said 
to be ciiually brave and cruel in battle, neither asking or 
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glvii\g (tjuarter, 'I’heir dre*?? tonsi .b of loose cotton Ivowsers 

' * * if ’ ' » 

ao 9 . 8E''^iglrt jacket, a E'sn is wotn imind th<-middle oi 
the body an^ a small dotton cap'on the head 'limy have 
, ntf '^ca^ idistiijctions, and in religion aic an- odd mixture 
of Bhuddistn and Brahminisin. They cultivate gram, and 
. rear fowls, pigs, and poultry. 'I'hc) once ruled in east 
.Nepal, and they consider themselves Lite original inhabitants 
of the Tambour Valley, vvhuher, they say, they emigrated 
from Thibet. The I^imboo language is unlike the LepCha, 
and they have no written eharaetei. The Lcpcha Baizouth" 
officiates at their funcmls and mamages. They burn nr 
buty their dead according to circum^iances, raising a mound 
over the grave and erecting a headstone If possible they 
buty thgir dead on the top of hill. 

The Magars occupy the lowest levels of Nepal, chiefly 
to the east of the Kah. 'Fhc Mngar alphabet is of Indian 
origin, and iheii religion is h)brid. They are foibidden 
to eat beef, but are fond ol an> oihci meat, and have 
^a great penchant for stiong dunks, m winch thej indulge 
freely. Their piiosts are called Dharais. The Magars 
are divided into twelve /hums All individuals belonging 
to the same t/ium are supposed to be descended from the 
same male ancestor, descent from the same molhci being 
by no means necessary 

The Gunmu^^ aic a pastoral tribe occupying the higher 
slopes of the lulls m Nepal. They bleed barge numbers 
of sheep, and also use them as boa'-ts of burden. Thej 
have a language of their own, which diflers from that of 
their neighbours, the Magais, and from that of the Hindu 
population. Thereat beef, and'there' is a considerable 
admixture of Paganism in their religion. 
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The Bhooteas, of whom there are so mai^ the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and who inhabit a 
of their own just below the Chouiiasta, are'divi^d inti^ 
several classes;—/ c /-thoThibetian Bhootea,'or Bhootea', 

^ t j k •'i 

Proper, the Bhootea of Bhootan ; the Sikkiip Bhdotn^ 
and the Sharpa Bhootea, a cross between the Thibet 

f / 

Bhootea and the 1 oiich,> In Darjeeling all these classes 
except the very will-io-do, are hewers of wood 
drawers of water, taking service as dandy bearers, water car¬ 
riers, porters, &c. They area no; 'i, troublesome, drunken 
lot as a rule. In the country jjarts of the district they 
keep largo herds of cattle in the horest Reserves, and 
supply the station of DarjLLling with milk and butter. 
They also cultivate the sml Botn men and women are well 
.md comfurtabl) clad m wo'ollen cloth ot Iheii own’manu¬ 
facture, and the women seem to spend most of their time, 
when not otheiwise engaged, in spinning, at which they are 
great adejits, and the) hardly ever have the spindle out of 
their hands. They profes-, a suit of deiv.aved Bhuddism, 
and are vet) devout in the externals ol tl'cir religion, but* 
of their moraK, the less - nd the hettei. 'i'’i''> ire all fol¬ 
lowers of tne red l a, 'oed sect of Lfima- biu i 'k > ofi\ i all sorts 
of propitiatory gifts to evil spiuts, aivi laiinund I'leir houses 


with tall bamboo flagstaffs, fioinwhicii :1; counii s'reaincrs 

covered over with block type prayers foi pieservition from 

the “ evil one.’' The well-to-do women love to load them- 

1 « 

selves with silver ornaments, m which large turquoises are set; . 
these stones arc, as a rule, of bad colour and ’much flawed- 
They are also very fond of coral beads, which they wear in 
profusion. Nearly all the women wear a silver or gold amulet 
lound their neck-s in which is edntamed either an ornament 
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or bome paper with the ni)s'Lif " J-fo/'i Mani I Run 

inscribed on it. 

Women and men alike aie' Ull anu ut large frame, tl'.uiigh 
much inclined to run to flesh ls>'ine '>f Ihc men and many 
of the women arc inclined lo lie lolerahly good looking 
Their capacity foi earn ing heavy ioacli is eellou' 
two maunds weight is a incie jcke them, and there is 
a tolerably well anihcnliuited sioi- of i 13 hnote. woman, 
liaving carried a gland p:nio fioiii Punkahari to Darjeel 
ing in three days, and ra. onig o<nlc fresh at the end of the 
journey. The men aie vciy fend of putting the shot. 

The Mecm. ^ aie coiifjiKii ^.itm ’ 'ofhe Terai. so that the 
visitoi to iJatiechng wii. ha\e or no citance of seeing 
a specimen, unit, -.s he ugul.nly ‘.tail s one of the aborigines 
They are divided into two f 'ans the Ifodas and the 
Dhimals. Like me Lepchas, the advaiK e of ’'cgiilar culti 
vation Is dm ing dv Mcehis out of the distiiet, as^ like the 
Lepchas, they follow the j/’t/n'.'r mode of r'lli'valion 
They arc a stunted and ill ilevi jd race, though living 
’ as they do in the midsl of dense foiesi. and cane brake, 
they nevei suffei from r ’-Mr 'ttei,' (e\e' wlnle they conti 
nue in the jungle', hut one e tliey leave u .hv. malarial poison, 
..ilh which tlicy h.r.V hceii saturated for generations, 
finds an exit in fe\ei, and the result is usually fatal. 
They aic a disiincfly nomadic, jieoplc and each family 
attends exclusively to its own jialch of cultivation, on 
which they laise cotton, oil-seeds, &c., and they keep 
a few goats, pigs, cows, fowls, poultry and pigeons, but 
neither sheep or buffaloes Their religion consists entirely 
in worship of the sun, moon, and stars, and of the foui 
terrestrial eleincnts. They have a few household god' 
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■ whom thtv ^jMcr ui' hoi,' v i)archecl ncc and Other 
r-'iCucu ot tht earili, an^. -tv metunes sacrifice pigs, 
•a*5» and foivi. 

As'ruiw Li\N' » i)t^en 1 ) seen in Darjeeiing during 
;Ik rold v\'C-i"'i'. ' ,5cn|>tion of thorn niay be 

uilt .1 -,1 1 owed in the bazaar of a 

if \u. (he vury dirtiest man oi 

v.nnan \ou can ju he oi she is a Thibetian 

trader . these {leupi e snov} langc annually about 

November, bringing \viM- the. i '>'k-v.ali. >.iks, tails, some¬ 
times gold dust muss. ;';vi e.lhei comniodilies of various 
kinds, besides sheen a :<1 ^'.ats m 1. .e ilocks. These 
they sell, and reunn l.nien \Mth tobacco broad-cloth, piece 
goods and other commoduics, in Febuiary and March. 

! luring theii stay in Darjeeling, they In' in -.mall light tents 
•.vhj< h ihc'v bring with them. Their favorite encamping 
gr-'ind is ih^ i.eliong spui It will he observed that there 
eu!v one woman in carli tent, with five or six men 
'i'liN 1-. .ueonnled to b ' jiolyandty being extensively— 
indeed almost ixclusuety—jiractised by the Thibetians. 
The young woni' n would ui rathei hesli complexioned, 
but for a habit in. \ hAvi. ot dauDine liii-u faces over with a 
preparation cl some sort of gun- whici; looks like browm 
lacquer. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

t HERE xS not an abundance of any kind of game in 
the hilly district; beari aie found both on the higher 
spurs, and the lower ranges, especially when the mai/c 
crop is about ripe. The hill bear is inordinately fond of 
Blaise, and at this season many arc brought to bay. leopards 
are common in the hills; and a tew elephants and tigers 
are met with in the Terai. In the Jalpaiguri Division, tigers, 
rhinoceros, buffaloes, leopards, bears, red stag, sainbur deer, 
and wild hogs abound ; a few wolves are also seen. 

The game found in the 'i’erai District is hare, jungle- 
fowl, iiorican, partridge of two kinds, peacock, snipe, 
woodcock, wild duck, ^vild goose, and green pigeon. 
In the neighbourhood of Darjeeling green jngeons are 
y^y plentiful in the rains, and in winter occasionally wood¬ 
cock have been shot. In the wooded valleys the 
barking deer is tolerably plentiful, and an occasional 
may be met witih. They have also been shot'within 
a few miles of the Nation. The inevitable pariah dog 
aoi^’j^kal, make night and morn hideous here, as in the 
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l)lains. 'Ihcre are also an immense nun^ier; £if .'lizards, 
scorpions, centipedes, and a snudi brpWn insect si^ewhat 
leserabling the latter, but q^uite harmless, with 
lianty that on a touchfhej*roll themselves into a ball so haijd^ 
and round, one might almost play marbles with theih. 
Snakes are rather plentiful in the forests, few are venomous; 
although at least four varieties of vipers have been found. 
Fleas and flies of varied size and intensely rapacious nature, 
enforce notice by their too pressing attentions, in which 
they are not at all discriminating, attacking alike “the • 
gentle and the simple,” and in every possible way defying all 
measures taken to circumvent them. There is also.'the. 
Pcejisa, a minute insect that abounds in the valle) s on the 
river banks, and looks no larger than a black speck float¬ 
ing before the eyes. Its nature is eminently blood-thirsty 
and its si/e most disproportionate to its bite. 

'I'lie leeches may here be mentioned During the tains 
they lie m wait for the pa.ssengci, whethei man or beast. 
They are generally found in gras.s |tingle and often on the 
leaves oftiees. 'i'hey are a regular curse to the unfortunate 
(atfle which are turned out to graze in the forests, 
and it is no uncommon thing to see a whole herd of 
cattle bleeding profusely from Ihcir noses, the result of 
leech bites, 'I'he legs are the favorite place of attack id the 
human subject, and no boot, gaiter, oi any other device 
has yet been discovered which will keep them out. Fottti* 
iiatcly with people in good health the biles givp rise to 
little or no irritation, if only they are not scratched, althoi^h' 
in people whose health is below par troublesome sorpe' are, 
sometimes originated by the bites of these pests. There 
IS another and larger variety of leech which appears tb have 
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its habitat in the hill streams : this attaches itself to the 
noses of drags and i!>ORit.s high up, and is often very difficult 
to’ get tid ol An injection of strong brine will often dis¬ 
lodge the leech. 



CHAPTER X. 

RIVERS—MOUNTAINS—MINERALS. 



4 

IHE principal rivers are the Teeitii and 
1;^ whif h with their numerous affluents, form the main 
drainage of the country. . 

The Teestd takes its rise m Chalamu Lake in Thibet; 
it is also said to have another source below Kdnchinjangd in^ 
Independent Sikkim. After passing through and draining 
Independent Sikkim, it touches the British District of Dar¬ 
jeeling on its northern fio'ntier, marking the boundary be 
tween Darjeeling and Sikkim for some distance, dll it re¬ 
ceives the waters of the Great Ranjit^ when it turns to the 
south, and after flowing through the hill portion of the 
district, passes through, Jttipaiguri and Ran^ur Dis¬ 
tricts, and finally falls into the Brahm&putta below Bagwa pv 


Rangjiur. It has a course of upwards of 90 miles. The 
ripal tributaries of the Teestd. within Darjeeling, ob its '•i^ft 
hank, are the Rangchu, which falls into it on the lidrttiefn 
boundary,an4 the Roli^ lyhich flows through the north-eastern 
part of the district \ and on its right bank, the Grtuft 
jitf which, after flowing through Independent Sllluini 'ileth 
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4he }nifs^4 m the northern boundary of the district The 

Ajr»pret^ ; its bed rocky in the 
in th^ sutnmits of its banks arc 

forests'^ other trees. It It not ford 

«^}^^4lk:hin DnijeeUng District at any tipc of the year 
ie n xtragntfice^ Weam, a^ride along the banks of the 
Sr^ifd through tht Oa^ledlii^ hfUs, from $ivak at the base 
of the inoontains, upwards to the confluence of the nVer 
with Ae Gfwiif Hanjf^ on the bohndary of the district, well 
F«^ys a lover trf the {^uresque* ’ ^ 

Thbjkakiftaia has its sourpe near l^ahaldivam hill 

torihs the boundary line between 
i to Phansideva, in the extreme 
After leaving Darjeeling the Mahd- 
«Addr*|passes through Furnea and M^ldah and finally foils 
into Ihd Ganges at Godagati, just within the borders of the 
Rajshahiu District. Its banka ate sloping and in the lower 
part of the T^aif cultivated: in the hills they are covered 
with trees and jungle. 'vvThe bed of the river is locky oi 
andy, ^coorfling as it flows through the hills or plains 
Thed^ is a strange p^liarity'about this river, soon after it 
pcdjptg^ frpui the hiU^i^ itself m the sandy aoil, and 

only «FJf)|wrs again after a distance of four miles or there 
idiaUtfi!, but this phenomenon Is only seen during the cold 
The rivOi js fordable only during the cold 

’MtSWv. / ' 

The enl^ the p^jeelmg,Bistrirt froiq the 

W>l4an4 foafoS a Wtett hoUndaiy, flowing 

i9 jfS^i jo^s'fbe This river is 

s^reaTiv Its affluents 
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"»« it ibore its 

are shelving coined «*-*-* j • a&4.iiA4 

storjx or $andy^«s',it i^o«« t 
Mahdndda, 

'The 

forms the 

m XT 1 ». 1* .a »< .. '?/l f '' 

ftom Nepal. 
north-wesL ,of 

northern botinfiary from west te^ ea^t* until it feUs lot« ||^' 
Oreai Kanjit. ^ bed is alsp ^ony rochy). iit h' 

fordable at any ti^e, of the y6ar 
The Z,iffle Rdnpt> takes it$ 

Singalila mountains on the l^ders of>fet^1/‘ajitd*)^^nt,U^ 
falls into dreafR^t^'it rl^ bank. , ^lis 

same .as all the other rivers, it is fords^ie in 
and cold, mouths in manv/places. Theses 
rivers have several tributarics^feut.they are little 
mountain streams. 

■^Oie nc^t large river is the Buldsun, which ull|::^, it^^'e- 
at Jagat Lepchj^ a few ml]l 4 !^'.l 3 Sj the {^6uth-w^i^'©l ^e 
station of Darj^in^, Wheiritentgrs the ^ascau»t^d^^tes 
into two stte&ms,‘ ojftC, c^l^-Aer J^rtC'' Bdldifmi 
branches ofT, adtj, joins, th^^ 'i^^dkada on its 
just below Siliguri; thi^Original;'tlfe' Old Baldsun, a 
its course southti^d until jd] pai^es ^ out of -tlie ^ 
the Purne^ Dist^t.. Th^ netlf’cha#in6l is sail 
forme^ some thirti'year«.^o by 
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f«iOt tti fiHOM places, to to mako roOni for tea and other 

cuUivyt4«0>-*$UU hdds good. 

Tiie following desoii|fti6n is taken from Dr. Hooker’s 
Jourwa/, page 386, \ol. II 

*^The main featurf's of Sikkim are Kanchinjanga, the 
It^est measured mourttam in the world ^ It lies in its 
north'west comer, a nd rites 88,178 feci above the level of 
the sea. An immiensc spur, sixty miles long, sti etches south 
from Ktochmjanget to fhe plains of India It is called 
the SfiigalUa range, aUd separate-* Sikkim fioiu east Nepal, 
the tnuki^rs Its west bank flow into the Tambai, and 
those fltoBi (he east into the Great Ranjit, a icedor of the 
Teesti. Between these two latter rivers is a second spur 
from Kimchmja&gd terminating m Tendong 
♦‘l^ie eastern boundary of Sikkim, separating it from 
Bboblan, is formed by the greater part of the Chola range 
which stietches soutli from the immense mountain of 


Da»kiae3,t76 feet high, 50 miles E N E of Kinchin 
tanga Where the frontier approaches the plains of India, 
the bouoddT) hne follows the course of the Tccsia and 
Rangpw, one of its fei^cts, Sowing from the Chola range 
Thi$ range is much ipfrier than Singabla. 

■** (Dankw mountain, though five thousand feet lower 
than I 5 inchro;angd, is the culminating point of a much 
mohe extensive and devated mountain mass. It throws off 
an irnmetme spur from its north-west face, which runs first 


west and tfiew s<hitJHfte?f to R^ncbiajangd, forming the 
wt^emhied of all thd benipKe sparces of thp TeesU. This 



Mat in iheMep^tbtb which kas an altitude 

Ur. rfSQkca wfc^.th^ above before this ^iu> ascertawed 
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spur has a mean elevation of 18*000 to ^9»oo^ 
and several ol its pea^ rise much fei^ksfr. , V* ^ / 

*' i>ikkitQ consists of a mass of iuountainoUs spnnu. Tlh^ 
are no flat valleys or fJIaiits p the whole «»untry, no 
or precipices of any consequence below elevation. ^ 

“ Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Siklchn 
presents the appearance^-comtoon to all moantainouii 
countries—of consecutive parallel ridges, which xtm east 
and west. These * * ^ are backed by a beauti- 

tul 1 ange of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks in ^ 
foremost ranges through which the rivers deboudli* ‘Any 
view of the Himalayas, especially at a distance aitf&pleat 
for the 1 emote snowy peaks to be seen ovestopping the outer' 
ridges, is, however, rare, f«)m thts constant depositioa pf the 
vapours over the forest-clad ranges during the greater part 
of the year, and the ha/mess of the dry atmosphere of the ‘ 
plains m the winter months. 

“ At the end of the rams, when the aoutb-eakt moi»oon 
has I cased to blow with constancy, views are obtained some¬ 
times from a distance of nearly two hundred miles. From 
the plains, the highest peaks stt^d so small an angle, t^iat 
they appear like white specks very low on the horkdn, 
upping the black lower and ou^er ranges, which alOfOyti riae 
out of a belt of base, and probably fioin the denshig of 
the lower stiata Of the atmqsphftre never sqem to 
the visible horizon. ” 

As we have before remarked KJ^^cry more mbttnvp, more 
stupendous, more charming,^ varied, both of A^e^n' 
lams, hills, valleys, an 4 nvws, cot^ not 
Even a partial survey Of thosO hpauties of uati^|f^Wl 
repay the traveUei for all his boil and trouUe. 
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Mountaws 

yWlT the epj^roptiate place for giving a 1* st of the 
s^Fy as wen from the Obbervatniy Hill, or the North 

^1,4® of the Dar^iing Mall. Looking from we&t to cast 
Are iobseryed 

r, Kangla. 

2, Janu, in Nepal, 25,300 fret, 46 milts distant. 

3, Kabur or Kabru, 34,015 feet, 40 milts distant 

4, Kaochinjanga, noithein peak, 28,156 fra, 15 

^ distant. 

fhuidini, 22,017 feet, 36 miles distant 
6 ^ Narj^g, 18,145 feet, 32 milts distant 

7, D a, 22,520 feet, 46 miles distant 

8, Chomiamo, 23,300 feet, 70 miles distant 

9, 3 or Yakcbafai, 19,^00 feet, 49 miles distant 

10, Karahenjhanr, «2,509 feet, 69 milts distant 
A mass titf unnamed snowy peaks art between this and 

11, Donkia Rhi, 23,136 feet, 72 miles distant 

12, Smkain, 

131 Naijm, 17,572 fc<^ 

14, Popendikang or Chominnioo, 17,325 fra, 43 
miljjs distant, 

to thib eas^ of whtth is the Chola pass 

tg, Clipfriochi, 14,518'ffeet, 42 miles distant, and 
next come the snowy peaks of Bhootan Between 
the mountains there is a Continuous stretch of snow. 
The range can only’ be described as sublunely grand, 
|t h to do it jt|slice in a painting 1 he only 

Oi^im^tion of its glorious beauty is to 
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Minerals. 

Iron and copper are found, and n Uttle is nttnu$ictu ^, 
by tho natives, but in a primitive and petfunecory tiOMiAek.' 
Coal exists in many places tbrougfiiout the district; it , 

pointed out by Dr. Hoolcer, who called the Attention 6 f the 
Bengal Government to it so far back as 1849, Since th^ 
the scams have been explored by members of the Gdoldgicid 
Survey, but no practical use has hithertoT been nmde 
of the knowledge gamed. Lime is obhuned by buitunj^ 
calcareous turfa, and quarries of this stone are workftd. 
The turfa rock is nearly all pure carbonate of lime. 

IS found near the new cart load in DarjeeUn||;» in 
several watercourses a few miles fiom the i^^n<;, also on 
the east bank of the Mahanada, as well as in many othc;F 
places in and aiound the district. 



CHAPTER XI 
SCHOOLS 

climate of Darjeeling is so admirably adapted foi 
dtildren, that the establishment of schools for the 
e(todation of the sons and daughters of Europeans and East 
Indians was contemplated as far back as 1842. The ad 
vantages of having these schools in such a splendid climate, 
and within nOw so easy a distance of Calcutta, can scauel)' 
be overn-aled. 

St. Paul’s Endoweo School was started in Calcutta in 
{845, and removed to Darjeeling in 1864 Its affairs ate 
managed by a Committee of gentlemen, all, or most, oi 
whom are resident in Calcutta. Its situation is supci b 
one of the best sites in the neighbourhood, its grouni^ aic 
extensive and laid out in great taste, it has the most Eng¬ 
lish park-like appearance of any estate in the station, and 
commands views of the whole of I )ai jeeling. The sanitary 
arrangements aie under the immediate supervision and 
Control of the Civil Surgeon of Darjeeling; the health of the 
boys we know from personal knowledge to be excellent, 
and the domestic arrangemenftl are on a liberal scale. The 
scltiool is calcinated to accommodate 150 ■ it is quite full, 
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and numbers of appUcants have had to be refused admis¬ 
sion as scholars. 

Tfie Head-master is R. Carter, Esq., B. A., Queen's Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, who is assisted by a large staff of masters. 

'1 he charges are very moderate, being only Rs. i o per 
mensem for day-scholars, and Rs. 25 for boarders.' , 

I 

The Dioces.in Girls’ School was established in 187 j, 

I f 

and is already making great progress under the excellent 
management of Miss Roby. The charges are Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 16 per mensem for day-scholars, and for boarders Rs. 
25 [ler mensem. We can personally testify to the admira¬ 
ble manner in which both young and bid ^6 cared for. 
The Resident Civil Surgeon of the station, under whose 
medical control the schooj, is, is noted for bis extreme care 
and judicious supervision. Tha,t young children should 
be sent to school at all in the plains, when such an admir¬ 
able institution and healthy place is open to them, is a 
matter of wonderment. The journey now to Darjeeling 
costs so little, and the iilacc takes so little time to reach, 
it cannot be doubted, when its merits are more 
known, hut that it will becohje the most popular of H,ill 
Schools. ' ' 

4 

The Catholic Boarding and Dav School (Loretto 
House) also receives young ladies on extremely moderate 
terms. Repcit speaks highly of its admirable internal man¬ 
agement, and of the devoted at,tention of the Lady Supe¬ 
rioress and her assistants. We do not know exactly on wBat 
terms it receives pupils, but believb they are slightly higher 

than those of the Protestant ‘Ciirls’ .School. 

♦ * 

This school, although fluently ^nlarg^d,, ia , not ^ large 
enough to accommodate all the applicants for adinistlon. 
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The grounds are spacious and retired, and «\ticmely 
healthy. 

In lonnedion with this, school tor ijirls is one. for 
little boys, siandiOj; a bit apart /rom the Convent 1 he 
ho)s are escdlently cared for and well taught the r^di 
ments of English, writing an i arithmetic St Joseph’s 
‘Seminary IS a comp'll atively ne^ school It is unfortunate 
in not having any playground to speak of I he boys are 
>\ell taught, and the school has always been surresstul at 
the Entrance Esaminations of the Calcutta University 
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plan of the City. Secohd edition, Cio^\n oci iv(., jso pp., ir [ ap< i 
cover, Rs 3-8 ; iti doth, RS 3, 


Size lO"» '») 10 11 ( I 


Newmaa^ Pocket Mm ot Calcutta, 
coloured, and folded. 41^ 3. 

i 

*"ldda fbr Viators tt> ,^tes1UllU’. Uciutt an mtiULiai} i/f all 'i 
principal routes in Ky John Cotieii. Wiihaluj; 

louie Map. Rb 4. I 


llldax Gaogtaphilcui InlUEMbs. A Popular L>azctlcei of Inilia. 1'} ) 
FkEl}(tRlCK BoKESiti ,#4U}.5., r.s.,s,.c., (London), SuJZ'c^o am 
ChHf PivfitvtAnt Getgrajl>kUal and Drar,>nn^ Btamh With eiglii 
ooloured Maps of the Chief Divirions of India on the <'Calc of 6} 
Sriles to I inch. Inrioe VQknt*! supei-royal octaxo, Jialf bound 
in loan. Rs la. 

Newman’s lodiaa A Guidu lo tiaseller^ thiout;liou* 

India, ?1l^)l^hed mofitMy. 4®- 9 * 
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